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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities 


RIGHT ON THE Nose! 


Behind the propeller of this airplane is 
one of the most powerful instruments of 
speed ever devised by man—a modern 
1100 horsepower air-cooled radial en- 
gine. As it soars through the air this en- 
gine takes “right on the nose” the full 
impact of a veritable tornado of wind 
caused by the propeller and the speed of 
the ship itself. 

‘he problem of finding a protective 
coating for such engines that would resist 
temperatures from sub-zero to a blister- 
ing heat, and at the same time withstand 
the terrific scrubbing action of the slip- 
stream or backwash of the propeller, has 
been hit “right on the nose”’ too, by mod- 
ern chemistry—with synthetic resins that 
make surface coatings practically imper- 
vious to such devastating assaults. 

Synthetic resins of the type used for the 
protection of airplane engines are made 


MOLDING 


from Phthalic Anhydride. Such resins im- 
part to coatings an extraordinary combi- 
nation of adhesion, hardness, toughness 
and resistance to weather, abrasion, light, 
heat and oil. As a result, they are vital 
today for durable finishes, not only for 
airplane motors, but for automo- 
biles, refrigerators, metal furniture 

and hundreds of other products. 
Phthalic Anhydride, in other forms, 

has other vital uses, too—in syn- 
thetic rubber, for example, and in 

dyes, pigments, pharmaceuticals, 
plastics and elsewhere. 

Early in its development, American 
Cyanamid Company realized the 
tremendous possibilities of Phthal- 
ic Anhydride and its derivatives. 

By efficient manufacturing methods 
Cyanamid has contributed to bring- 
ing this chemical down to a price 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


range making possible these various ap- 
plications. As one of the world’s largest 
producers of this important chemical, 
Cyanamid adds another to its many 
roles in promoting progress through 
chemical research and manufacture. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK,N.% 
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HITLER’S WATERLOO?.................... P. 7 
Reports that Nazi leaders are quarreling 
among themselves . . . evidence that the 
German air force lacks the strength for 
fighting on two fronts at once: These signs 
indicate that Hitler may be meeting his 
Waterloo on the 2,000-mile battleline in 
Russia. Germany’s growing shortages in 
vital materials, coupled with the lowered 
efficiency of her war-strained industry, 
form another instance of Nazi weakness. 
Here is the pattern in its entirety, as seen 
by Washington’s informed officials. 


FOOD AS NAZI WEAPON.............. P. 9 


Hope in the democracies that lack of food 
throughout Europe would speed destruc- 
tion of the Nazi regime is fast fading. 
Germany herself has enough food for com- 
fort; harvest conditions in Western Europe 
are improved over last year’s, and the 
Nazis are using their control over supplies 
to insure there will be no revolt among the 
conquered peoples. Their methods are the 
subject of this article, which interprets the 
effect of Europe’s food conditions on the 
general strategic situation. 


NAVAL WAR IN PACIFIC................ P. 10 
The United States forces in the Pacific are 
rapidly approaching a war footing. Fever- 
ish preparations at Manila and Pearl Har- 
bor are matched by hurried conferences in 
Washington, London and Moscow, as this 
country prepares with Britain and Russia 
to meet any threat in the Far East. Japa- 
nese movements are studied intently for 
their effect on the strategic position of 
Singapore and the Philippines. The article 
discusses direction of possible Japanese of- 
fensives, and our plans to meet them. 


PREPARING FOR ELECTION............ P. 13 
Capitol Hill is getting election-conscious. 
Already the 435 Representatives and 32 
Senators who must go before the voters 
next year are busily mending their politi- 
cal fences. That explains why legislation 
now is being more intently studied, as Con- 
gressmen look to the “record” they must 
lay before constituents. This is the story of 
their activities; of the effect of debates over 
foreign policy, which cut across party lines, 
on the political situation. 


KEEPING PRICES IN LINE................P. 14 
Governmental control of key prices is the 
heart of President Roosevelt’s plan to pre- 
vent the maladjustments of inflation and 
deflation that plagued this country during 
and after the World War. Here is the 
proposed legislation in outline; the effects 
it will have on the cost of living and profit 
margins; the reasons why its backers are 
just hopeful—not confident—that their 
plan will work. 


ae 


PRESSURE ON WAR INDUSTRY...... P.15 
United States industry now faces the gi- 
gantic task of arming half the world. Au- 
thorized war orders amount. to more than 
$50,000,000,000—and this will be more 
than doubled. What the staggering load 
means in terms of dollars, work and pro- 
duction, and what it means to producers, 
labor and consumers, are here explained 
and interpreted. 


DRIVE FOR SCRAP ALUMINUM......P. 16 


What was the significance of the drive to 
collect aluminum scrap? What did the 
drive achieve? Will it be followed by sim- 
ilar campaigns to salvage other scrap met- 
als; to conserve other supplies in which 
shortages exist? Here are the answers . 
the facts about an aspect of the national 
effort to rearm that will grow increasingly 
important in days to come. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICE MACHINES..P. 20 
Even in peacetime the United States Gov- 
ernment is the world’s greatest buyer of 
office machines—and the defense program’s 
endless requirements will raise Govern- 
ment purchases this year an estimated 50 
per cent, or to $100,000,000. The Picto- 
gram tells the story at a glance; points out 
the importance of typewriters and tab- 
ulators in the work of organizing a modern 
army and navy for blitzkrieg warfare. 


"ERSATZ’—NEW PROBLEM.............. P. 30 
A newcomer appears on America’s indus- 
trial scene—the ersatz industry, an infant 
that promises soon to rival the greatest in 
our list of giant businesses. Nylon, neo- 
prene, vinyon and a host of other new 
products are being used more each day as 
insatiable defense needs eat up supplies of 
rubber, metals, vegetable oils and fibers. 
This analysis shows how such products can 
help meet shortages; explains difficulties of 
manufacture, and prospects for the future. 
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Charting Economic War on Axis . . . Effects of Material Shortages . . . 


‘Blackout’ for Gasoline Stations in East . . . Rising Plane Production 


Economic defense. 
throw America’s economic weight against 
the Axis on a world-wide scale took a long 
step forward when President Roosevelt 
named Vice President Wallace as chairman 
of an Economic Defense Board. 


Preparations to 


Other members: Secretaries of State, 
War, Navy, Treasury, Commerce and Agri- 
culture and the Attorney General. Execu- 
tive secretary will be Winfield W. Riefler, 
Princeton economics professor, former Fed- 
eral Reserve Board economist. 

Functions of the Board include general 
direction over export policy, frozen funds, 
and “preclusive” buying, a device whereby 
this country plans to reach raw material 
sources first with the most money. 


* * * 


Price controls. Economic defense on the 
domestic front is the purpose behind the 
price-control bill scheduled for early con- 
sideration by Congress. 

Terms of the bill enable the President 
to fix price ceilings with July 29 levels as 
a general guide; to base rent ceilings on 
rates of next August 31. Excepted are ceil- 
ings over farm prices (unless parity is 
reached) and wages. Curbs on installment 
selling are being considered. 

The goal is to nip inflation in the bud. 


* + 


Automobiles. Introduced by the auto- 
motive industry were new models for 1942. 
Lower, racier, trimmer, the new cars con- 
tain less nickel, zinc, aluminum and copper 
than formerly, but manufacturers insist 
quality is as good. 

Although equal in quality, 1942 cars will 
fall far short of 1941 models in quantity. 
Output in the year just ended totaled 
5,500,000 units, only 100,000 below the 
1929 peak. Output in the year ahead will 
certainly be as low as 4,000,000 units, per- 
haps closer to 3,000,000. 

Reason: Steel and other metals, as well 


as auto plants and workers, are needed in 
defense. (Page 15.) 


* * * 


Silk. An order freezing all silk supplies in 
the United States as of midnight, Aug. 2, 
was issued by the Office of Production 
Management. OPM said Army and Navy 
requirements for the next two years for 
powder bags and parachutes would approx- 
imately equal total stocks on hand. 

Estimates were that the order would 
throw almost 175,000 employes of the silk 
industry out of work. Mills may continue 
operations only if they have unlisted in- 
ventories or are permitted by the Priorities 
Division to process silk. Meanwhile, textile 
workers looked to the growing synthetic 
fiber industry for rescue. (Page 30.) 


* & 


Oil. First industry to feel defense black- 
outs in America will be gasoline filling sta- 
tions on the Atlantic Coast. 

Oil companies responded willingly to the 
request of Petroleum Co-ordinator Ickes 
to cease sales after 7 p.m. and not reopen 
until 7 a.m. Purpose of the order is to re- 
strict consumption because of a growing 
motor fuel shortage in the area. 

Reason for the shortage is not lack of 
supplies, but lack of transport. Too many 
tankers have been transferred to Britain 
to allow Eastern motorists their accus- 
tomed mileage. Meanwhile, defense man- 
agers arranged to provide drums to ship 
oil to Russia. 


* * 


Defense production. Completion by 
the Packard Motor Car Co. of its plant to 
produce Rolls Royce airplane engines for 
the British was signalized with ceremonies. 

The $30,000,000 plant, designed to mass- 
produce engines for Spitfires and Hurri- 
canes, was completed 10 months after 
foundations were laid. 
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Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce re. 
ported that the first year of the defense 
effort saw American plane factories tum 
out 11,647 military craft. Present produec- 
tion rates are thrice as fast as a year ago 
with June output reported at 1,476 planes, 
two planes every hour, around the clock. 


* * * 


Rubber. Approved by Price Administre- 
tor Henderson was a rise of 2.4 per cent in 
charges made by four leading producers for 
automobile tires. This increase, plus the 
excise tax, is expected to raise motorists’ 
tire costs by 5 per cent. 


* * 


Taxes. To help taxpayers to meet higher 
tax bills next March, the Treasury offered 
tax anticipation notes for sale at local 
banks. Notes can be bought in denomina- 
tions of $25 to $100, and taxes can be paid 
by turning them in. 

Meanwhile, Congress continued to wres- 
tle with the 1942 revenue bill. Mounting 
opposition to the provision requiring hus- 
bands and wives to file joint returns prom- 
ised extended House debate. (Page 13.) 


* + 


Material shortages. Little relief was 
seen for increasing shortages in industrial 
raw materials. 

OPM Purchasing Director Nelson warned 
that defense demands for metals were “in- 
satiable,” that civilian supplies would cer- 
tainly be curtailed, some may be discon- 
tinued altogether. 

Anticipating such shortages, Remington 
Rand announced plans to discontinue 
manufacture of metal furniture, and Talon, 
Inc., reported that zipper production would 
be cut. 


* & 


Foreign trade. Indications that hard 
cash is backing up the Good Neighbor 
policy came with announcement that the 
U.S. had spent $435,000,000 in Latin 
America during the first five months of 
1941. Last year’s comparable spending was 
$285,000,000. 

Stepped up sharply were purchases of 
copper, tin, lead, zinc, tungsten, manga- 
nese, antimony, chromium and mercury. 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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U. S. fast is getting set to wage latest-model economic war. 

This isn't to be something temporary, something haphazard, It isn't an 
effort merely to control foreign trade for control's sake or for uncertain ends. 
Rather: It's the start of an effort to apply more lessons that Hitler 
taught; it's a move to organize U. S. power for postwar as well as wartime use. 

Selection of Henry Wallace to direct economic warfare needs to be read in 
that light; needs to be recognized for the important move it really is. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











For background. eee. 

Hitler won his biggest victories with economic weapons. Mussolini did the 
same in Ethiopia and Spain. So did Japan in overriding U. S. interests. 

The technique: To threaten trade penalties if demands are not met; to 
threaten confiscation of investments, denial of markets, ruthless competition in 
the battle for foreign markets, use of armed force if demands are not met. 

The machinery: A whole series of controls over money, over imports and ex- 
ports, over patents, over movement of funds, over investments; a tight Govern- 
ment control over industry to make industrial policy a weapon of the state. 

Also: Hitler used a super-information agency--Gen. Karl Haushofer's Geopo- 
litical Institute--to discover weaknesses in foreign individuals, in industries, 
in nations; to find how best to bring German economic power to bear. 

Not that U. S. now plans to copy Hitler's methods. It doesn't. 

But: Plans taking shape are going to mean that..... 

This Government will learn all there is to know about U. S. corporation 
ties abroad, about patent controls, cartel controls, investments. 

Col. William Donovan's new information agency will delve as deeply as Gen. 
Haushofer's in Germany; will supply Government with intimate knowledge needed in 
shaping strategy of economic warfare; will be an agency of great importance. 

Immense U. S. economic power will be mobilized to aid friends and injure 
enemies; will be used to further national rather than individual interests. 

There won't be a chance that Hitler can work on U. S. the economic squeeze 
plays that destroyed France; that came near to destroying the British Empire. 


























Importance of Wallace selection to direct economic warfare is twofold. 

First: Importance lies in fact that the Vice President is a believer in 
aggressive use of U. S. economic powers; is schooled in their use. 

Second: Importance lies in fact that Roosevelt is choosing Wallace to di- 
rect a task that will keep him in the limelight; that will build him politically. 


Embargo on oil shipments to Japan is a drastic use of an economic warfare 
weapon; is a challenge to the Japanese to stop or face a loss of vital supplies. 

The alternatives..... 

Either Japan now will check her move toward Singapore and East Indies, 
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Or Japan will be subjected to blockade that can strangle her industry. 





U. S. officials are gambling that economic pressure will restrain the south- 
ward push of the Japanese; that an oil embargo will be sufficient warning. 

But: This is just a gamble. If the decision in Japan is to push ahead, U. S., 
Britain and the Dutch are ready with other measures; are not unprepared. 


Russian resistance is upsetting all forecasts; is ruining Hitler's time- 
table, forcing immense German losses, changing the whole course of this war. 

As a result.cece 

Prospect of early U. S. involvement in Europe's war is seemingly removed. 

Prospect that Hitler can win this war is correspondingly reduced. 

Chance for England to gain air superiority is greatly increased. 

Deep-seated idea of German invincibility on land is being destroyed. 

Opportunity for U. S. to bring its industrial might to bear seems assured. 

But: Official view is that this war is far from won even if Hitler bogs down; 
that Germany's war machine still would be immensely powerful on land. 

View also is that Hitler may not yet be stopped in Russia; that the German 
armies will work out of their present hole and gain an eventual victory. 























It's not yet likely that lend-lease aid will be extended to Russia. 

Harry Hopkins, visiting Stalin, gave assurances of U. S. moral support; 
gave assurances that Russia could obtain some war materials in this country. 

Russians have plenty of gold with which to make payment for any purchases. 








U. S. Army now is getting deliveries on new dive bombers; is getting set 
for first maneuvers involving air-land force co-operation. 

Army morale troubles trace in important measure to material shortages; to 
the fact that troops still must work without a full complement of weapons. 

A well-equipped Army is at least six months, probably a year, away. 











In tax bill and price-control fight is wrapped up this question: 

Which groups are to pay for vast and growing armament cost? 

If prices are inflated: War costs tend to be borne disproportionately by 
white-collar workers, by creditors, by industries with regulated prices. 

Also: War burdens tend to be evaded by debtors, by farmers, by other groups 
whose position is bettered by a freer flow of dollars and higher prices. 

If prices are to be controlled: It's essential that incomes be controlled by 
taxation; that every group share in the check on the dollar flow. 

But: Congress is centering tax increases on present taxpayers; is avoiding 
an effort to tax the mounting total of income in lower-income groups. 

As matters now stand: Outlook is for rising prices even with price control; 
is for some inflation that will center armament costs on fixed-income groups. 














In Congress..... 

Army service: Likely to be extended another year, not indefinitely. 

Price control: To be resisted by farm groups, but passage likely. 

Plant seizure: Not to pass. Labor opposition again proved effective. 

Taxation: Requirement for joint return by husband and wife likely to be mod- 
ified or defeated. This means: Higher taxes elsewhere. 

Appropriations: To be passed with little question if for military. 

Best gauge of the general outlook: President Roosevelt is more cheerful 

















than in many months; is obviously satisfied with the turn of events abroad. 
Plans for a vacation show that the White House looks for no early flare-up 
that might involve U. S. in trouble with Japan or Germany. 
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As essential as materials and man 
power are the figures that keep 
materials moving toward sched- 
uled assembly points—that help 
employers meet payrolls promptly 
—and that furnish management 
with up-to-the-minute statistics on 


’ which to base quick decisions. 


As defense production proceeds, 
it becomes more and more evident 
that the figure-facts so essential 
to business in normal times are 
still more essential when there 
are fewer minutes to spare. 


Just as business has relied on 
Burroughs for fast, modern figur- 
ing equipment throughout the 
past half-century, so government 
and industry now rely on Bur- 
roughs to provide the prompt, 





accurate figure-controls so neces- 
sary to the nation’s defense effort. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY FIGURES 


6649 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


7" wail 


> 


jodeys Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 




















2.000-horsepower 


P-47 “Thunderbolts” will soon be roaring away 
from Republic Aviation’s factory for duty with 
Air Force combat squadrons. This latest type of 
Army pursuit plane is powered by a 2,000-horse- 
power Pratt & Whitney air-cooled engine. This 
tremendous horsepower makes possible the com- 
bination of speed, range, armor and fire power to 
outfly and outfight the best that Europe has to offer. 

By beating the world to quantity production of 
engines in the 2,000-horsepower class, America 


has achieved the vital advantage of superiority in 


ULL Yi 


engine power. With airplanes like the Thunder- 
bolt built around these engines, the American 
aircraft industry is answering the nation’s call for 


supremacy in combat performance. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD + CONNECTICUT 
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PRATT & WHITNEY 
ENGINES 


HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY 
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Signs Of strain in Reich’s 
industries while American 
production gathers speed 


Signs multiply that Hitler, in Russia, 
may be meeting his Waterloo. These signs 
account for the growing optimism among 
the highest officials of this Government. 
They were clear enough to lead to the dis- 
patch of Harry Hopkins to Moscow. Their 
appearance accounts for the willingness of 
Britain and the United States to deal with 
Japan in a way that might precipitate a 
Pacific war. 

Not that best-informed officials expect 
ussia to defeat Hitler’s armies. Instead, 
their view is that the Germans in weeks 
ahead probably will win decisive victories 
in Russia. These victories may even 
result in destruction of the main 
Russian armies. Victory in the East 
would relieve vast German forces 
for operations in the West or in the 
Near East or in North Africa. 
But: Signs nonetheless are re- 
garded by this Government as en- 
couraging. The signs include: 
First, conclusive evidence that 
the German air force lacks the 
machines and fuel to conduct large- 
scale operations on two fronts at 
once. Second, a demonstration that 
Hitler’s tank-plane combination can 
be stopped. Third, clear evidence 
that German industry is unable to 








keep pace in the fast-moving con- 
, test to design and produce aircraft 


for the multiplicity of jobs that 
must be performed. Fourth, grow- 
ing evidence that Nazi leaders are 
fighting among themselves over 
policy and performance. 
| Furthermore: Every day that 
Hitler spends in Russia gives Great 
{Britain one more day to get set for 
attack. Each day finds American 
dustry one day nearer mass pro- 
luction of planes and ships and 
puns On a scale that Hitler cannot 
ope to match. The weeks that 
itler is in Russia are weeks in 
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GERMANY’S WATERLOO: 
HAS IT COME ALREADY? 


Russian Campaign Revealing Weaknesses in Nazi War Machine 


which the technique is perfected for clear- 
ing the seas of German submarines. Time 
is being given for American engineers to 
build a big new air and naval base in 
Northern Ireland. American supplies are 
reaching Africa and the Near East in a 
volume that, at the least, will cause Hitler’s 
forces to suffer greater losses when and if 
they attack. 

Then, too: Officials point out that Hitler 
promised victory to the German people 
for 1940. He minimized the losses of life 
to be borne by the Germans. Now, one 
year later, casuaities in Russia are ex- 
tremely heavy. They are to grow heavier 
before the end. An invasion of England 
today, in the opinion of military experts, 
would cost a minimum of 1,000,000 Ger- 
man lives and a maximum of several times 





BRITISH SOLDIER & GRIN 
“|... adding to the Hitler worries” 


—Acme 


that number. The time when that invasion 
would be practical in 1941 is steadily grow- 
ing shorter. If postponed until 1942 its 
chance of success would be far diminished 
or might even disappear. And all of the 
time a rising tempo of air attack upon 
German industry will be adding to the 
Hitler worries. 

Added up, these factors are suggesting 
that Hitler is meeting his Waterloo on 
the 2,000-mile battleline in Russia. They 
are suggesting that the picture of a high- 
strung and jittery Hitler that John Cudahy, 
former U.S. Ambassador to Belgium, re- 
cently brought back from an interview is 
the picture of a man who is just beginning 
to make mistakes. 

The longer-range situation confronting 
Hitler, as it is sized up by this Govern- 
ment’s officials, is about as follows: 

In the air: The four-to-one ad- 
vantage in numerical strength that 
Germans enjoyed over France and 
Britain one year ago is narrowing 
rapidly. It is doubtful if the ad- 
vantage is two to one over Britain 
at this time, with the British pos- 
sessing the type of fighter planes 
that makes Germany’s advantage 
relatively meaningless. 

So long as German planes are 
occupied in the fight with Russia, 
the British are enjoying command 
of the air over the English Channel 
and over the coast of France. This 
is a demonstration of the fact that 
German air strength is not so stu- 
pendous as the American people 
had been led to believe. That 
strength has been insufficient to 
destroy the Russian air force in 
six weeks of effort. 

American factories are just be- 
ginning to turn out bombers in 
important quantities. This means 
that German industry, during late 
autumn and early winter, will for 
the first time learn of the delays 
and dislocations that grow out of 
large-scale air attacks. The Amer- 
ican aircraft industry supplying 
Great Britain is the one aircraft 
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industry outside of effective bombing range. 

On the land: Hitler’s panzer divisions, 
operating with air co-operation are found 
to have their limitations. The Russians, if 
they do nothing more, have shown that 
tank attacks can be slowed, and even 
stopped. Information in the hands of the 
United States Army suggests that this 
fact first was demonstrated by Moroccan 
troops in France. Those troops, really de- 
termined to fight, put out of action one 
German armored division in the battle of 
France, but received little or no help from 
other troops. 

This isn’t to say that Hitler’s armies as 
they stand today are not invincible against 
any opponents who now are in shape to 
meet them on land. They may be. But 
Army officers emphasize that experience 
in Russia is revealing the technique that 
can be applied to stop Hitler’s armies when 
the other nations have had time to perfect 
their own armies. As matters now stand, 
the German army is supreme on the con- 
tinent of Europe, but that army is not 
supreme on other continents or in the 
British Isles. 

At Sea: The Hitler effort to strangle 
Great Britain is not succeeding. First indi- 
cations of ship sinkings in July are that a 
total of fewer than 300,000 tons was de- 
stroyed. This would be the sinallest total 
for many months. It reflects in part a 
diversion of submarines and surface raiders 
and aircraft to the Russian war. Yet it also 
represents greater activity of United 
States Atlantic patrols and the beginning 
of convoy of many supplies as far as Ice- 
land. 

Unless Hitler can demonstraie his ability 
to starve out the British Isles or to break 
out into the Atlantic with his own ships, he 
can hardly expect to win this war. Amer 
ican and British plans rest upon that 
premise. As matters now stand, the favor 
able season for attack on Atlantic shipping 
is drawing toward a close without any sign 
that the Germans are near success. Use of 
the American Navy for protective work 
and use of American shipyards for pro- 
duction of new vessels both are becoming 
steadily more effective. 

In industry: Here Hitler’s troubles are 
growing more and more serious. The 
Germans are scraping bottom on _ their 
supply of vital alloy metals. As a result 
their machine tools, never too good, are 
not to be compared with American and 
British machine tools in quality. Machine 
tools are basic in the aircraft industry, and 
in other war industries. 

German labor is working 60 and 70 hows 
a week and is tired. The labor that Hitler 
is drawing from conquered territories is 
described as inefficient and sullen. This 
means that the productive capacity of a 
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AT SEA: THE CONVOY IS BREAKING U-BOAT STRANGLEHOLD 


Hitler-dominated Europe is far from as 
great as that capacity before Hitler’s con- 
quests. The United States, on the other 
hand, is just starting to move into the 
battle of industries with its incomparable 
productive capacity. 

As a result: Hitler, in Russia, may be 
missing the boat. 

The reason why, principally, is found in 
the expectation that American industry 
will be turning out war materials in ava- 
lanche proportions by the spring of 1942. 
At that time, too, this country will be 
turning out merchant vessels in large num- 
bers to carry the war materials to forces 
that are resisting Germany. 





ON LAND. SOVIETS FIND PANZERMEN ARE NOT SUPERMEN 


The British report that they are building 
formidable forces of bombers—including 
many long-range American-built bombers 
—that can strike against German industry 
and German transportation during the 
autumn and winter. 

All present calculations are on the basis 
of defeat for Russia before October 1. If 
the Hitler war machine should fail to 
defeat Russia decisively by that time, 
the Nazi problems would be even more 
complicated. 

Yet an early defeat for Germany is not 
included in this Government’s calculations 
The year 1943 is talked about as probably 
the decisive year. 


—Acme 
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Better harvests lessen 
the chances of revolt 
among Hitler foes 


Any possibility that starvation and hun- 
cer will bring successful revolt in German- 
controlled Europe next winter is fading. 
This is the judgment of informed Govern- 
ment officials on the basis of reports which 
indicate that harvests in Europe this year 
will be somewhat better than last. 

Growing conditions are more favorable 
and the absence of fighting has stabilized 
the crop situation in Western Europe. 
Even the German failure to grab the 
wheat crop in the Ukraine before the Rus- 
sians complete their harvest does not 
change this judgment. Germany is_be- 
lieved to have plentiful stocks of grain, 
stored at home long in advance of the 
present war. 

While lack of food will not force Ger- 

any to give up, a certain amount of 
starvation and hunger in the occupied 
countries is expected. One cause will be 
bad transportation, which will prevent 
much food from being properly distrib- 
uted. Another will be economic disorgan- 
ation, which will prevent thousands from 
having the money to buy enough to eat. 
A third may be continuation of deliber- 
ate tactics being employed now by the 
Germans. 

Those people in the conquered countries 
who do go hungry will be too weak to re- 
volt, according to travelers who have re- 
cently returned from Europe. The con- 
quered people are unarmed and unorgan- 
ied and will be entirely at the mercy of 
their Nazi overlords. Opinion is that, if 
they starve, they will starve quietly and 
will be beyond reach of help from this 
country or anywhere else. 

Germany is using food as a weapon to 
help control the conquered peoples. Sup- 
Plies are taken away from areas which 
have surplus stocks on hand and then 
are doled out wherever, in the opinion of 
the Germans, they will do the German 
cause the most good. 










EWS 


The food situation in Belgium, for ex- 
ample, was considered the most critical 
in all Europe a few weeks ago. Recently, 
ever, the Germans have sent in some 
grain, and suffering is relieved somewhat. 
One reason why the Germans sent in grain, 
it is said, was to maintain the strength of 
the men who work in the munitions fac- 
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tories. Another reason was to prevent 
disorders which would have resulted if 
nothing had been done. 

While stocks of food in storage some- 
times are requisitioned wholesale, often 
the German method of taking possession 
is more indirect. The method used in 
Italy is typical. There the Germans have 
printed large quantities of Italian money. 
They ask the Italian farmers to sell to 
them and offer this money in return. If 
the farmers are reluctant to sell, members 
of the Italian Fascist regime bring pres- 
sure and the farmers usually give in. The 
Fascists, it is said, keep their power only 





because of German support. Therefore the 
Fascists are willing to help strip the 
country of part of the available food. 
The Germans have adopted a stratified 
system of food distribution. Soldiers re- 
ceive the biggest rations and the widest 
variety of food. Next are the laborers in 
the heavy industries, and then the ordi- 
nary laborers. Other civilians in good 
standing are next. Last of all are those 
unfortunates who for any reason have 


‘incurred the displeasure of the Nazis. If 


supplies are short, this last 
group goes hungry. 

Because of the Nazi tactics, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross is not attempting to dis- 
tribute any food in German-occupied 
countries. Operations in Finland have 
been suspended since Finland joined Ger- 
many in the war on Russia. In Spain and 
unoccupied France, milk is being distrib- 
uted to children. The situation in Spain 


naturally 


a 
Starvation as a Nazi Weapon 
Control of Conquered Peoples Aided by Strategic Doling of Food 


is being relieved somewhat by the new 
wheat crop. But areas where the crop is 
not grown are still suffering because of 
the faulty system of distribution. 

Food now is being rationed in nearly 
every country in Europe—two notable ex- 
ceptions being Turkey and Portugal. In 
some countries, such as England and Ger- 
many, bread and flour are plentiful, but 
other food is short. England has little 
pork, cheese or eggs, except what is com- 
ing from the United States. Fruit also is 
lacking there. German rations have 
changed little since the start of the war, 
except that the meat ration has recently 
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ENGLISH PASTORAL: DOWNED NAZI AMONG THE LAMBS 


been cut down. This is believed to have 
been a precautionary measure, against the 
day when the general shortage of feed- 
stuffs in Europe cuts down the meat sup- 
ply available to Germany. The biggest 
shortage felt in Germany is the lack of 
fats. 

People in the United States often ask 
how it is that Germans are eating so well 
in this war when they went so hungry in 
the last one. American officials explain 
that the hunger experienced in the last war 
caused the Germans to become as nearly 
self-sufficient in food production as pos- 
sible before embarking on this one. Also, 
the Germans laid in heavy reserve stocks 
several years ago. Experts in this country 
say that, although Germany may be short 
on supplies of oil and strategic metals, she 
has plenty of food. They declare that, if 
anyone in Europe starves next winter, it 
will not be the Germans. 
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NAVAL WAR IN PACIFIC: 


HOW U.S. PLANS TO WIN 


Philippines as Key to American Scheme of Action Against Japan 


Island empire believed 
vulnerable to economic 
blockade by sea and air 


This country is getting set to back up 
economic warfare with military warfare, 
in case Japan suddenly strkes at Ameri- 
can interests in the Far East. Economic 
warfare reached a climax on August 1, 
when President Roosevelt suddenly em- 
bargoed shipment of American oil to 
Japan. 

Only one week before. the President had 
said, in a White House tatk referring to 
the Japanese: “If we cut the oil off, they 
probably would heve gone down to the 
Dutch East Indies a year ago, and you 
would have had war.” 

The President’s action of August 1 
raised the question wether cutting oft 
Japan’s oil supply actually would mean 
war, or whether it would force Japan to 
abandon any plans for further aggression. 
This development is back of hurried con- 
ferences being held in Washington, in 
London, in Moscow, as the U.S. maps 
joint strategy with Britain and Russia. 

Intense activity prevails at every Ameri- 
can outpost in the Pacific. “At Pearl Har- 
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bor, Hawaii; at ,Midway and Wake Is- 
lands; at Guam;,at Manila in the Philip- 
pines, units of the Navy, Army and Ma- 
rine Corps rusii their preparations for 
whatever may come. 

Rear Admiral John H. Towers, chief of 
the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, has 
gone to Hawaii to make sure that the 
Navy’s air force is in fighting trim. Rear 
Admiral Herbert Pott, of the British 
Navy, attached to the British Embassy 
in Washington, went last week to San 
Francisco to confer with U.S. Rear Ad- 
miral John W. Greenslade and “exchange 
information of mutual value.” He said 
that, if American ships get into war, “obvi- 
ously they could use Singapore as a base.” 

President Roosevelt issued an order 
making the Philippine Army part of the 
United States Army. Lieut. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, formerly Chief of Staff of the 
Army and more recently military adviser 
to the Philippine Commonwealth, was 
called back from retirement and placed 
in charge of all American troops in the 
Far East. 

The plans being made remain military 
secrets. But enough is known about this 
country’s military and naval preparations 
to give a good idea of what form a war in 
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PHILLIPPINE PRESIDENT QUEZON AND GENERAL MacARTHUR 
The feeling is mutual—preparedness 


the Pacific might take. And, more and 
more, the Philippine Islands, which a few 
years ago were considered a liability, are 
seen to have a key place in the whole 
American system of defense. 

What Japan may do: American mili- 
tary experts are convinced that Japan 
cannot permanently hold the Philippines 
and the Netherlands Indies unless she 
captures Singapore, at the tip of the Ma- 
lay Peninsula. For this reason, they are 
keeping close watch on Japanese move- 
ments in nearby French Indo-China and 
Thailand (Siam). 

Japanese invasion of the Malay States 
by land from adjoining Thailand is con- 
sidered at least a possibility. Guarding 
against this possibility are strong detach- 
ments of British and Australian troops 
sent to Singapore several months ago. 
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tack on Singapore from the water. But any 
such move by Japan would be very risky 
in the face of threats from Hong Kong 
and the Philippines on the flanks. 

Therefore, a Japanese blitzkrieg might 
well start with sudden attacks on Hong 
Kong and the Philippines, to be followed 
immediately by an attack on Singapore. 
If all of these were successful, the Nether- 
lands Indies could be taken later. 

The strategic location of Hong Kong 
and the Philippines gives special signifi- 
cance to reports of a Japanese expedition- 
ary force heading for the island of For 
mosa. The reason is that Formosa, al- 
ready owned by Japan, is near both Hong 
Kong and the Philippines, and might af- 
ford a good jumping-off place for an at- 
tack on them. 

What U. S. may do: In case the United 
States is drawn into war in the Pacific, 
both the Army and the Navy and their 
respective air forces will be involved. The 
Army would be engaged in the land de- 
fense of the Philippines and might pos- 
sibly help defend Singapore and Java. 
The Navy would have the job of fighting 
the war on the water. Planes would carry 
the war to the enemy in the air. 

Involved also would be defense of 
Hawaii, the Pacific Coast, Panama and 
Alaska, where there would be danger of 
Japanese raids. 

if “quarantine” is enough: One school 
of thought among American military e* 
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perts holds that Japan could be defeated 
by the use of a long-range blockade, using 
only bombing planes, submarines, cruisers 
and destroyers. Such a plan of strategy 
would avoid a direct conflict between the 
Japanese and American fleets. Also, it 
would be relatively slow in reaching a de- 
cision. If this plan succeeded, results in the 
end would come from strangling of Japan’s 
commerce and cutting off her supplies. 
The idea of such a “quarantine” of an 
aggressor was first suggested by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a speech at Chicago on 
October 5, 1937. 

While the President did not explain 
specifically what he meant when he used 
the term “quarantine,” it was assumed 
he had in mind an economic embargo 
backed up by a naval blockade. Plans 
were said to have been worked out by 
which the British, French and U.S. navies 
would have co-operated in such a blockade. 
Adverse reaction from the country 
kept the President from going further in 
1937. Now, however, economic _ steps 
against Japan already have been taken 
and military steps may follow if Japan 
persists in her course of aggression. 

In seeking to cut off Japan’s supplies, 


sers up to 10,000 tons could operate from 
Manila. It is pointed out that they could 
be especially effective in blockading the 
waters between Manila and Hong Kong. 
They might prevent Japan from sending 
troop transports freely through the South 
China Sea and could place serious handi- 
caps in the way of supplying any Japa- 
nese troops already south of the Hong 
Kong-Manila line. 

To make the blockade of Japan com- 
plete, other ships and planes would patrol 
the waters between the Philippines and 
Hawaii. Those experts who believe that 
sich a blockade could bring about the 
defeat of Japan argue that she could not 
carry on indefinitely with her foreign com- 
merce strangled and her supplies of oil, 
ion and other strategic materials cut off. 
If the Fleet moves west: Another group 
of strategists holds that economic warfare 
and naval blockade would not be suffi- 
tient by themselves to defeat Japan. Ex- 
perts of this school of thought contend that 
nothing less than all-out action by the en- 
tire Pacific Fleet could do the job. 

If the Japanese fleet became engaged 
inaction around Singapore or the Nether- 
lands Indies, the American fleet might 
steam direct to Japan from Hawaii. Thus 
Wea to det fleet would have to hurry 


planes, submarines, destroyers and crui- 


k to defend the home shores, or else 
tm the risk of a destructive onslaught 
at home while a campaign of aggression 
vas being waged 3,000 miles away. 

Still another possibility is that the 
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American fleet would follow a southern 
route and would take advantage of the 
British offer to use Singapore as a base. 

In case the Pacific Fleet went to the 
Far East, units of the Atlantic Fleet 
might temporarily be dispatched to the 
Pacific Coast to guard against raids. 

The role of airplanes: Whatever course 
the fleet might follow, American airplanes 
would almost certainly be a big factor in 
the plan of campaign against Japan, in the 
opinion of the experts. 

For several months, the U.S. has been 
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sending bombing planes to Hawaii, to the 
Philippines, to Singapore, to the Nether- 
lands Indies, and to China. These planes 
could patrol the ocean, attack Japanese 
warships and troop transports, attack Japa- 
nese land forces wherever they might be, 
and even attack the cities of Japan. 

The Japanese air force is said to consist 
of about 3,000 planes, equally divided be- 
tween the army and navy. Only a few are 
of the latest types, and Japan does not 
have facilities for rapid replacement. 

If Vladivostok were available as a base, 
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especially destructive attacks could be 
launched on Tokyo, Yokohama and Kobe, 
and the concentrated industrial area 
around these cities. Vladivostok is only 
650 miles from Tokyo. 

Another possibility is that planes might 
shuttle between Vladivostok and the is- 
land of Guam, bombing the Japanese 
cities on the way, and picking up loads 
of bombs at either end of their journey. 

A united front: War in the Pacific, if it 
comes, is expected to bring the United 
States, Britain, the Netherlands Indies, 
Australia and China into a common front 
against Japan. Consultations already have 
been held at Manila and other points as 
to possible joint action. 

What course Russia would pursue in the 
event of war in the Pacific has not been 
made clear. This question is believed to 
have been one of the topics of conversa- 
tion between Josef Stalin and Harry Hop- 
kins in Moscow last week. 

Defense of the Philippines: Of imme- 
diate concern to the United States would 
be defense of the Philippine Islands, which, 
under the terms of the Philippines Inde- 
pendence Act, are not slated for complete 
independence until 1946. 

At least 20,000 troops of the United 
States Regular Army are understood to 
be in the Philippines. In addition, the 
Philippine Army, now incorporated as 
part of the American Army, consists of 
some 150,000 men. Not all of the Philip- 
pine soldiers have had training. 

Key to the Philippines is Manila, which 
lies on Manila Bay. At the mouth of the 
bay stands the rocky island of Corregidor, 
known as a “Gibraltar of the East.” On 
the south side of the bay, at Cavite, is 
an American naval base. Another naval 
base is at Olongapo, on the shore of Subic 
Bay, about 40 miles north of Manila Bay. 
The base at Olongapo is equipped with a 
floating drydock. 

While the entire Pacific Fleet could be 
accommodated in the harbor at Manila, 
there are no facilities for major repairs 
of ships of more than 10,000 tons. 

Military experts believe that a flanking 
Japanese attack on Manila might be made 
either through a landing at Lingayen, on 
the north, or through a landing at Batan- 
gas, on the south. Either operation would 
present difficulties and would be _ stub- 
bornly resisted by the American and Phil- 
ippine land forces. 

Blockade of Manila from the sea is an- 
other possibility. This would bring prob- 
lems of feeding the civilian population of 
Manila. 

Why Japan wants Philippines: Rich 
economic resources of the Philippines give 
Japan an incentive to seize and make them 
part of the Japanese island empire. 
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Agricultural products include sugar, 
grown in the central group of islands; 
hemp, produced near Legaspi and in the 
southern portion of the island of Min- 
danao; and copra (dried coconuts), pro- 
duced on the island of Luzon, southeast 
of Manila. 

Mineral resources include iron, chro- 
mite, manganese and gold. About 1,000,000 
tons of iron ore are exported each year 
to Japan, the only customer. Iron depos- 
its around Surigao are estimated to con- 
tain 500,000,000 tons, and need only a 
market to be exploited. 

Japanese have colonized in large num- 
bers in the province of Davao, at the 
southern end of the island of Mindanao. 
Most of these Japanese colonists are hemp 
producers. 

If the islands were in Japanese control, 
they would offer an opportunity for fur- 
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ther colonization. Also, the Japanese 
could make up for their deficiency of iron 
at home by developing the rich iron 
deposits of the Philippines. 

Japan’s basic weakness: High officials 
of the United States Government do not 
consider Japan an intrinsically strong 
power. This is because Japan proper is 
so lacking in mineral resources. The en- 
tire commercial system of Japan is built 
up on foreign commerce, and is dependent 
on obtaining supplies abroad and finding 
markets abroad. Hence the Japanese 
economy is considered too weak to sup- 
port military expansion and aggression 
over any long period. 

The leaders of the American Govern- 
ment are convinced that sooner or later 
Japan’s program of aggression must be 
stopped. They are wondering whether 
that time has now come. 
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/ELECTIONS AHEAD: CONGRESS WARY 


Growing Influence of Coming Campaigns on Actions of Legislators 


Service extension, taxes, 
and price controls among 
the measures affected 


The elections of 1942 and 1944 are be- 
ginning to weigh more heavily on the 
minds of members of Congress. There is 
a tendency to take a little closer look at 
legislation, and at issues, in order to make 
the most of their political values, and to 
speak and vote for the purpose of “mak- 
ing a record” for coming campaigns. 

Reasons for this trend: Since the entire 
House and one-third of the Senate must 
go before the voters next year, House 
members and Senators whose terms expire 
will have to start soon to prepare for re- 
election battles. The war is giving rise to 
new domestic as well as international is- 
sues, and many members of Congress feel 
that these issues should be tested before 
the public. 

Uncertainty exists over the duration of 
the war, and that brings up the question 
whether President Roosevelt will seek a 
fourth term. Many Democrats feel that 
he will not, with the result that the cam- 
paign will be a case of “every man for 
himself.” Republicans feel that, if he 
should, they will have a strong issue, and 
that, if he should not, the Democratic 
jinx may be ended. 


—Wide World 


REPRESENTATIVE STEAGALL 
Price legislation—House leader 
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The international situation has not yet 
created an atmosphere of emergency in 
which partisan considerations would have 
to be subordinated. 

Talk of politics arose last week with 
regard to the following: 

Extending the service of selectees. 
Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
who is hinting at an isolationist party 
which he might head, warned Democrats 
and Republicans voting to retain the se- 
lectees in the Army to watch out for the 
next presidential campaign. 

Price-control legislation. The Adminis- 
tration, continuing its “appeasement” 
policy toward labor, omitted wages from 
the things that would be controlled. As 
a concession to the farm bloc in Congress, 
price ceilings for major farm products 
would not be fixed below parity with in- 
dustrial prices. 

The tax bill. Democratic leaders were 
routed in their effort to impose on the 
House an airtight rule under which no 
amendments could be offered to this bill 
except those approved by a majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee. Republicans, 
with the help of a Democratic bloc, forced 
a change in the rule that would permit a 
separate House vote on the proposed re- 
quirement for mandatory joint income tax 
returns by husbands and wives. Then the 
Republicans voted almost solidly against 
the amended rule, objecting vigorously to 
“rubber-stamp” practices, although two 
Republicans—Representatives Knutson of 
Minnesota and Crowther of New York— 
disagreed, recalling that Republicans had 
used “gag” rule methods in handling tax 
bills when they were in control of the House. 

Representative Cox (Dem.) , of Georgia, 
intimated that politics was being injected 
into the tax bill discussions, but he said 
that his accusation applied to Democrats 
as well as to Republicans. 

The plant seizure bill. A conference 
committee of the House and Senate worked 
out a compromise of the controversial 
Connally and May proposals under ‘hich 
the President would have power to take 
over and operate a struck plant until order 
was restored in the plant. A coalition of 
Republicans and Democrats defeated this 
proposal in the House by a vote of 255 to 
114, just as they had defeated previously 
the May proposal. One comment was that 
Republicans, who voted overwhelmingly 
against the compromise, were building up 
a pro-labor record for future use. 


Crop control. The Senate farm bloc, 
taking the bit in its teeth, rushed through 
legislation that would “freeze” Govern- 
ment-owned stocks of cotton and wheat 
until the present emergency has passed, 
with the result that the Government could 
not dispose of any part of these stocks to 
prevent runaway prices. Included in the 
legislation was a provision lifting existing 
restrictions whereby farmers cannot use 
wheat in excess of quotas for feed or seed, 
without penalty. Agriculture Department 
officials, alarmed, undertook to head off 
the legislation. 

Legislative outlook: Support is growing, 
owing to Japanese aggression and Nazi 
activity in Latin America, for legislation 
retaining selectees, national guardsmen, 
reservists and regulars in the Army for an 
additional year and a half. 

Price-control legislation, sponsored in 
the House by Chairman Steagall of the 
Banking Committee and in the Senate by 
Acting Chairman Glass of the Banking 
Committee, faces a hard fight, with sub- 
stantial additional concessions in prospect 
to farm and other groups. 

A fight will be waged in the Senate over 
the joint returns provision of the tax bill. 
Opposition has subsided toward legislation 
permitting seizure of machine tools and 
certain other property for defense pur- 
poses. 











—Wide World - 
SENATOR GLASS 
Price legislation—Senate leader 
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Keeping Prices Under Control: 


What Proposed Law Would Do 


How the Government Hopes to Avoid Evils of Inflation and Deflation 


Effects of measure on 
businessmen, workers, 
farmers and housewives 


Lessons painfully learned by the people 
of the United States during and after the 
first World War are being relied upon to- 
day by President Roosevelt to help get 
through Congress the price-control legis- 
lation he has recommended. During the 
first World War the general price level 
more than doubled, only to fall back again 
with demoralizing results in the depres- 
sions of 1921 and 1930. 


This time the President proposes to 
prevent the maladjustments of both in- 
flation and deflation. The machinery 


would be governmental control of key 
prices, using as a general guide the prices 
which prevailed on July 29 last. Rents 
could be controlled also, on the basis of 
the rent level existing next Au- 
gust 31. 

Not all prices would be fixed, 
but only those which have most 
influence on the general level. 
Also, the President would be em- 
powered to fix prices or rents ei- 
ther higher or lower than the 
general level prescribed if he saw 
fit. These provisions are held to 
give the plan necessary flexibility. 

Under the proposed plan, there 
would be no ceiling over wages. 
The ceiling over farm prices 
would be at parity, with certain 
specified exceptions. The Presi- 
dent also would be empowered 
to control retail credit and in- 
stallment selling. 

If passed in this form, what 
does the plan mean for big groups 
of the population? 

For businessmen: Price con- 
trol would mean more Govern- 
ment regulation. It might mean 
an order directing that the July 
29 price be maintained. It would 
mean that profit margins prob- 
ably would be squeezed as un- 
controlled elements of cost in- 
creased. There would be no gen- 
eral freezing of all prices. 

Yet along with price control 
would go penalties. A violation 
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of price orders could involve endless trou- 
ble through prosecution by customers or 
suits by the Government. There might 
even be jail sentences. Even so, there 
would be compensating advantages in the 
effort to prevent a price inflation. 

For working men: Strikes could go on as 
usual under the proposed law. There 
would be no bar to demands for increased 
wages. 

At the same time, price control could 
mean a more stable cost of living. It 
could assure to workers a larger purchas- 
ing power from income than otherwise 
would be available. However, if wages 
should tend to rise rapidly, pressures 
would grow to control wages as an element 
in price. 

The bill before Congress deliberately ex- 
cluded wage control in order to gain 
votes for enactment. Once enacted, amend- 
ments could meet the wage problem. 





—Harris & Ewing 


PRICE ADMINISTRATOR HENDERSON 
The machinery . . . governmental control of key prices 


For farmers: There would be no ceiling 
on prices that are below “parity.” Parity 
prices are prices that assure to farmers 
the same purchasing power in the form 
of city goods that they enjoyed in the 
five years prior to the first World War. 

This means that under the proposed 
law there would be no absolute fixing of 
farm prices, since those prices could vary 
with the cost of living. As in the case of 
wages, there is a loophole through which 
price increases can move. This, too, is a 
concession designed to draw support for 
the bill. 

For housewives: The price-control plan 
would tend to stabilize prices. But, since 
farm prices are not subject to definite con- 
trol, the cost of food and of clothing— 
which are biggest items in the budget— 
may not be stabilized effectively. 

There would be assurance of some rent 
control in areas designated as “defense 
With some rent control 
and some price control, the effect 
definitely would be to curb, if not 
to prevent, inflationary tenden- 
cies in price. 

Will the ceiling hold? Those 
individuals or groups who are ask- 
ing Congress to enact price con- 
trol legislation are hopeful but 
not confident 

The reason is that prices are 
at the very heart of the economic 
system. They are subject to the 
working of the very important 
law of supply and demand. With 
worker income rising and with 
supplies narrowing in quantity, 
demand is outgrowing supply and 
is creating almost irresistible 
pressure on prices. 

It may be that price-control 
plans now advanced will need 
later to be supplemented by 
much more stringent controls of 
both income and prices. 

The bill now before Congress 
represents compromise. It was 
the best that Leon Henderson, 
administrator of present price- 
control machinery, could get 
from the conflicting interests that 
must be consulted in seeking 
legislation of such broad im- 
portance. 


” 
areas. 
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The National Week 





Nondefense plants also feel 
heavy impact of demands of 
nations fighting aggression 


Defense assignments to American indus- 
try are beginning to stagger the imagina- 
tion. From a program originally designed 
to arm the United States and extend lim- 
ited aid to Britain and France, industry 
now is being saddled with the task of arm- 
ing half the world without stint. 

Latest country on America’s aid list is 
Soviet Russia. Harry Hopkins is in Mos- 
cow arranging for the quick delivery of 
war materials originally made on British 
order, apparently with the consent of 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden and oth- 
er British leaders. A Soviet military com- 
mission is in Washington, tackling the 
problem from this end, and recently has 
consulted with President Roosevelt. 

But Russia is only the most recent ad- 
ition. Besides the $7,000,000,000 worth 
of lend-lease aid to Britain—soon to be in- 
creased—China is down for nearly a bil- 
lion and the East Indies are clamoring for 
more. An Australian purchasing commis- 
sion is en route to Washington, and the 
Dutch already are in the capital. 

American war materials have been 
promised to every battle front, actual and 
prospective. American industry is being 
given the task of fulfilling these promises. 
Industry, furthermore, is being told to 
fill war orders at double-quick time. Once 
business was told that the defense pro- 
gram was designed for completion in 1946, 
with the two-ocean Navy. Now 1943 has 
been set as the deadline for Hitler’s defeat. 
This means at least twice as much produc- 
tion in half the time originally allotted. 

These developments mean that the pres- 
ent dollar volume of the defense program, 
already impressive, is to be dwarfed. Lat- 





est figures from the Office of Production 
| Management list authorized expenditures 
| at $50,785,000,000, a total greater than 
the current national debt. This aggregate, 
however, is scheduled at least to be doub- 
led, and, if Federal Power Commission esti- 
mates are correct, probably to be trebled. 
The dollar significance of defense. 
These figures can be understood only by 
Beomparing them with other yardsticks. An 
expenditure os $3,000,000,000 a month, 
estimated by the Power Commission, rep- 
resents more money than automobile buy- 
ers ordinarily spend in a year for new cars. 
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—Wide World 
ANTHONY EDEN—HARRY HOPKINS 
- «it dwarfs the imagination 


An outlay of $36,000,000,000 a year 
amounts to almost $12,000,000,000 more 
than the nation’s leading manufacturers 
received for their entire output in 1940. 

This means that the developing defense 
industry must better the dollar volume of 
materials produced in every field by al- 
most 50 per cent. Defense outlays in June 
are reported by OPM at slightly under 
$1,000,000,000, which indicates that de- 
fense activity must treble before present 
production schedules are met. 

In terms of work, the defense program 
calls for superhuman effort. Translating 
defense dollars into hours of labor, OPM’s 
Labor Division has_ estimated _ that 
25,000,000 man-years of work will be re- 
quired to produce the $50,000,000,000 pro- 
gram now authorized. A doubled program 
would mean 50,000,000 man-years. 

This means that the 6,000,000 workers 
now engaged in defense would have to toil 
longer than eight years to fill war orders. 
In prospect, therefore, is a doubling or 
trebling of the number of men employed 
in defense industries. A good portion of 
the 38,278,000 workers now employed out- 
side of agriculture must transfer to de- 
fense work, and further cuts in unemploy- 
ment, now estimated by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board at 3,962,000, 
2’e foreshadowed. 


NEW PRESSURE ON WAR INDUSTRY 


Needs of Russia, China, Britain Place Staggering Task on Factories 


In production, the same shift must be 
made. American industry must go all out 
for defense, and armament building is to 
become the nation’s major enterprise. The 
country’s shift from peace to war economy 
is probable in a matter of months. This 
means increasing Government controls and 
profound adjustments in operations. 

The airplane industry, for example, 
must become larger than the automobile 
industry and must operate at peak. The 
bomber program alone calls for a plant 
equal to present automotive capacity, and 
the tank program, at $1,000,000,000 a 
year, will require an industry as large as 
General Motors. 

To transport these materials to far-flung 
battle fronts in England, Africa, the East 
Indies and Asia, a gigantic shipbuilding 
program has started, designed eventually 
to equal or surpass world output in nor- 
mal years. 

In prospect is an unprecedented produc- 
tion boom for heavy industries. Mines, 
mills and smelters are promised no relief 
from the present strain of capacity oper- 
ation to produce the iron, zinc, copper, 
lead and aluminum that will be needed 
for airplanes, tanks and other combat ve- 
hicles, armor plate, guns, shells and ammu- 
nition. 

A tremendous expansion in plant capac- 
ity is foreshadowed. Total funds available 
for new industrial facilities aggregate 
$5,530,000,000, and contracts have been 
placed for only half that amount. Con- 
tracts call for total defense plant equal to 
the net worth of the present steel indus- 
try, and future contracts will double that. 

Such unprecedented production augurs 
booming business for all industries that 
can obtain raw materials essential for pro- 
duction. Farmers, food processors, textile 
manufacturers and furniture factories are 
likely to find markets for everything they 
offer for sale. Industries that can fit into 
defense production are assured of capacity 
orders as long as the emergency continues. 

Dark days loom, however, for light in- 
dustries that need metals and other scarce 
materials. Manufacturers of aluminum- 
ware already have shut down and this 
prospect faces other manufacturers who 
compete with defense and get no defense 
contracts. 

Dealers in heavy consumer goods, such 
as autos, refrigerators, office equipment, ra- 
dios and washing machines, also may ex- 
pect trouble from curtailed supplies. 
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Drive for Scrap Aluminum: 
Aid to Defense and Morale 


Shortages That Necessitated the Nation-Wide Campaign 
And Coming Efforts to Conserve Other Scarce Materials 


Urgency of need for arms 
impressed on millions who 
donated old pots and pans 


The nation-wide drive to collect alumi- 
num scrap for defense is estimated by the 
Office of Civilian Defense to have exceed- 
ed substantially the goal of 20,000,000 
pounds of aluminumware. Melted down, 
this will produce 15,000,000 pounds of 
scrap aluminum, enough to permit con- 
struction of more than 2,000 additional 


fighting planes or 500 additional four- 
engine bombers. The scrap aluminum 


cannot be used directly for building air- 
planes, but it does release an equivalent 
amount of virgin aluminum for that pur- 
pose. 

Why was the drive necessary? The 
answer as given by defense officials is 
that it was necessary, first, to obtain scrap 
aluminum to make up existing shortages; 
second, to make people more aware of de- 
fense needs and to build up civilian mo- 
rale. 

Even with elimination of practically 
all civilian use of aluminum, there still 
would not be enough to meet military re- 
quirements during the rest of this year. 
Approximately 400,000,000 pounds are 
needed to meet defense needs during the 
latter half of this year, but production 
during that period is estimated at only 
$27,000,000 pounds. More scrap alumi- 
num therefore is needed to bridge the gap 
between production and requirements, al- 
though the scrap is unsuitable for many 
military purposes. 

Many sections of the country have had 
little direct connection with the defense 
program, and even in areas where there 
are defense industries it often has been im- 
possible to obtain as much co-operation as 
is desired. The aluminum drive gave mil- 
lions of persons their first opportunity to 
contribute directly to defense and helped 
make them aware of the extent of defense 
needs. 

Under the direction of the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense, approximately 1,000,000 
members of patriotic organizations, fra- 
ternal societies and civic groups made 
house-to-house canvasses in communities 
throughout the country. People were asked 
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MEN AND EMBRYO WARBIRDS 
2,000 fighters or 500 bombers 


to give only their old aluminumware, but 
many of them did even more, giving new 
or nearly new utensils. Mayor F. H. La 
Guardia, who, as Director of the Office of 





LA GUARDIA AND ROBOT 
“‘An extraordinary demonstration” 


Civilian Defense, was in charge of the 
drive, summed up the results by declaring 
that it was “an extraordinary demonstra- 
tion of the determination of the American 
people to get behind the defense pro- 
gram.” 

What about other conservation drives? 
The story of the development of the alu- 


minum shortage, with defense require- 
ments now calculated at double the 


amounts estimated a year ago and at 
about five times the entire 1939 aluminum 
production, is the most dramatic of the 
stories of defense shortages. But  short- 
ages are developing in almost all the 
metals. 

Practically no magnesium or nickel will 
be available for civilian use during the 
latter part of this year and in 1942. Only 
two-thirds of the normal civilian require- 
ments for zinc can be met next year, 
Severe shortages are developing in sup- 
plies of steel, lead, tin, tungsten, copper 
and other metals. 

While the major emphasis is _ being 
placed on increasing production and in- 
ports, campaigns to salvage scrap metals 
are expected to play an important part in 
reducing the extent of these shortages. 
It is estimated, for example, that many 
million tons of scrap iron and steel could 
be obtained by salvaging 4,000,000 to 
6,000,000 cars now in automobile grave- 
yards. Steps were taken last week to or- 
ganize auto wreckers and scrap dealers 
in Ohio to carry out such a campaign in 
that State. Tentative plans for future 
scrap metal collection campaigns call for 
operations through scrap dealers and other 
commercial channels rather than through 
volunteer campaigns such as that or. 
ganized for the aluminum drive. 

Although the metal shortages are the 
most serious, conservation measures will 
be necessary to maintain supplies of rub- 
ber, chemicals, silk, cork, wool, hemp, 
paper, fuel oil, gasoline and many other 
products. Also, it is estimated that, at the 
peak of the defense pregram in 1943, one- 
third of the usual civilian supply of elee- 
tric power will have to be diverted to 
defense uses. 

Already gasoline filling stations in the 
East are being asked to close from 7 p.m. 
to 7 a.m. in order to conserve gasoline, and 
if this measure is ineffective, rationing 
cards will be issued to motorists. People 
all over the country soon may be asked to 
drive at moderate speeds as a means of 
reducing wear on tires, thereby conserving 
rubber for national ‘defense stock piles. 
Other conservation programs, such as that 
to save more waste paper, soon are to be 
put into operation. Once more, conserva 
tion, just as in the days of the World War, 
is to become a national slogan. 
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“TWAR DRAMAS, OLD AND NEW 


Revival of World War Memories, Praise for Prowess of Soviet Troops 


Plans for an escape from 
the capital’s heat but not 
from the world’s problems 


Roosevelt, the Man: He looked into the 
little old lady’s dimming eyes. For a few 
brief minutes time stopped. Then the little 
old lady walked proudly out of the White 
House. Soon she would be blind, but her 
one wish, to see the President, was grati- 
fied. 

He looked up at the smiling, ruddy face 
of the hero, the man who, singlehanded, 
captured 132 Germans in the last war. 
For a few brief minutes time somersaulted. 
The President said he very much enjoyed 
his sneak preview of the film “Sergeant 
York,” although he did not like that part 
of it showing so much killing. He guessed 
the hero felt that way about it, too. Ser- 
geant York said he guessed he did. 

Roosevelt, the President: He looked up 
up at the sea of newsmen’s faces. It surged 
up to his desk after careful scrutiny by 
Secret Service agents, waited for his words. 
Less than 24 hours before, Soviet Ambas- 
sador Oumansky had led a Russian mili- 
tary mission to the President’s desk. Gen- 
eral Golikoff later told reporters it was 
“extremely easy to discuss military ques- 
tions with your President.” “One feels,” 
he added, “that President Roosevelt is well 
acquainted with all problems involved— 
that he is Commander in Chief not only 
by constitutional right but also by knowl- 
edge and by his deep understanding of 
the international political situation.” 

To demonstrate, the President at his 
press conference authorized reporters to 
quote him as saying with regard to Rus- 
sian resistance: “It is magnificent and 
frankly better than any military expert 
in Germany thought it would be.” A 
voice wished to know whether that in- 
cluded “Germany’s outstanding military 
expert,” namely, Adolf Hitler. The Presi- 
dent jokingly protested that the reporter 
who asked the question was threatening to 
spoil the story. 

The President was reminded that he 
would soon ask Congress for a second 
lend-lease fund, and was asked just where 
Russia would fit into the scheme. Rus- 
sia, the President reminded the reporter, 
has not come under the ‘lend-lease pro- 
gram so far for the simple reason that it 
has had the money to pay for whatever 
assistance it might require. Right now, 
business with Russia is on a strictly cash 
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basis, and there is no sign that it will 
change. As for the over-all lend-lease de- 
mand to be made on Congress, it proba- 
bly will not be determined until the Presi- 
dent has a chance to talk things over with 
Harry Hopkins. 

Just how Mr. Hopkins managed to get 
to Moscow from London interested one 
reporter. The President smilingly an- 
swered that Mr. Hopkins undoubtedly 
used his own two good feet. But as to 
whether those two good feet were snugly 
set in an American airplane was another 
matter. Obviously, remarked the Presi- 





—Harris & Ewing 
PRESIDENT’S HERO 
White House premiere for Sergt. York... 


dent, for the sake of safety, movements of 
planes, like movements of ships, are much 
better when kept secret. 

The President was apparently in no 
mood for extended questioning. As the 
sea of newsmen’s faces receded, he turned 
back to the work basket on his desk. 

It was much the same at his first press 
conference of the week, when nearly all 
questions were returned to the sender 
with—no comment. It probably will be 
recorded as one of the most negative of 
White House sessions. For one thing, the 
President was not prepared to comment 
on the Far Eastern situation. For anoth- 
er, he could not comment on Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill’s statement that the United 
States was moving to the verge of war, 
since he hadn’t read the statement. 


When one reporter’ asked whether in 
his view the European or Pacific question 
was the most urgent for the United States, 
the President replied he did not think the 
question was relevant since the situations 
were not comparable. 

Mr. Roosevelt laughingly noted that 
the correspondents were probably affected 
by the Washington heat and _ therefore 
devoid of any good questions. The cor- 
respondents agreed it was warm—but 
they thought their questions were pretty 
good. 

At the week end, the President con- 





—Harris & Ewing 
PRESIDENT’S ADMIRER 
...and a lady with dimming eyesight 


fessed Washington’s heat had turned his 
eyes in the direction of Campobello, New 
Brunswick—his summer home. He hoped 
to get away this week for a brief rest—at 
least, as he remarked, the nights would 
be cool. Of course, he noted, that car- 
ried no implication the international sit- 
uation is better or worse. He will still be 
in close and constant contact with official 
Washington. 

Taxpayer Roosevelt: Like millions of 
other citizens, the President is thinking 
about next year’s income taxes. To ease 
his mind and set a fashion for others, he 
bought last week $1,200 in Treasury tax 
anticipation notes to be used next March 
15. However, on the basis of his $75,000 
salary alone, the President will have to 
pay more than $1,200 in taxes. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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4 PRICE CONTROL OR INFLATION? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


President Roosevelt wrote a splendidly balanced 
and objective message to Congress last week request- 
ing legislation to control prices. It really confronts 
the nation with Hobson’s choice. Either prices must 
be controlled or the country will experience a run- 
away inflation. 

History records that both can be fraught with 
economic consequences of most far-reaching nature 
to the people. Attempts at price control during the 
inflation which occurred in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century in France led to bloodshed and the 
incarceration of many thousands of peasants. When- 
ever compulsion enters into price control, there are 
elements introduced which can cause grave disturb- 
ance to the social order. 

In time of war, however, the nation is ready to ac- 
cept compulsion because the aational interest makes 
it imperative that peace-time considerations be swept 
aside so that the naticnal defense machine will be- 
come effective. 

The Congress has been asked to grant pric¢-control 
powers to an executive agency. It is a hard pil! to 
swallow. Many an argument can be made against it, 
for price control means such intensive regulation of 
the life of individuals that it approximates “totali- 
tarianism.” In Britain the word is avoided as Prime 
Minister Churchill proclaims that the British are 
merely engaged in “total war”. In a democracy where 
by common consent restrictive measures are applied, 
the sting of coercion is removed. 


VOLUNTARY ACT 
BY THE PEOPLE 
TO MEET CRISIS 


What the President is asking is 
that the people give up their 
liberties so that the war emer- 
gency may be met in total 
fashion. He is asking businesses of all kinds to sur- 
render their freedom of action and submit to govern- 
mental guidance in the conduct of their everyday 
commerce. But when Congress consents, the people 
consent. This voluntary action is in itself proof of 
the self-abnegation of a free people. 

When Congress has granted these tremendous 
powers to an executive agency, however, how shall 
they be administered? Where shall we get the master 
minds to hold evenly the scales of economic, if not 
social justice? Human beings have finite minds. They 
cannot see into every business transaction nor can 
they even X-ray a single industry without spending 


months of valuable time in conference with others is 
that particular industry. And there are many i 
dustries to be studied concurrently. 


EXPERTS SHOULD 
PRESENT FACTS 
FOR INDUSTRIES 


The law of price control by ith, 
self is not adequate. There mug 
be set up, in order to save tim 
committees from every industry 
to advise on administrative controls. This has been ad§._. 
vocated by Bernard M. Baruch, who was chairmano 
the War Industries Board in the last war. But these in 
dustry committees must be given trust. They cannof, 
be constantly placed under suspicion of half-hea 
patriotism or selfishness. To preside over their meet: 
ings it is essential that disinterested deputies be chosenf, 
but here again the Administration cannot assume th 
only persons who never had any experience in a give 
industry are qualified to understand that industry a 
make decisions. 
Price-control legislation needs a mechanism as bif 
as the NRA. It can succeed only by the formatio 
of codes and code authorities which can organiz 
American business into groups that can be dealt wit 
by the Government. Leon Henderson, who has bet 
acting as the head of the Office of Price Administratic 
and Civilian Supply and who doubtless will occup 
an executive post in the new setup, was active in th 
NRA. The new plan will succeed or fail accordingly 
as men ere chosen who know the economics of ead 
industry and the intricate details of its operation 
especially in the technical field of price making anlpi 
competitive factors that have a bearing thereon. 
When Congress comes to consider the propose 
price-fixing legislation, provision should be made fe 
a board of five members t» be selected from the tw 
major parties on the basis of three to the party i 
power and two to the minority. These commissionef 
shall not, of course, be partisan but their selection from 
the two major parties will assure national unity. This 
vitally needed nowadays and it can be secured i@ehairr 
America by constant use of the principle of party coaliwell. 
tions as ir parliamentary guvern.nents abroad. : 
When Congress delegates authority it should oting 
abdicate constitutional power. It should merely grati pf a F 
power to its trustee—a federal commission. It cag Ov 
retain control over its own creature—a_bipartisagoose 
commission—but it cannot retain very much controfs kno 
over a situation in which all power is delegated to t Mr. 








“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





tice stabilization is imperative but it should be done by a non-political 
board of five acting on the advice of industry committees similar 
o those of NRA days—Runaway inflation would be disastrous. 


President, who in turn delegates it to an administrator 
M§vho has no direct responsibility to Congress at all. 
The board should have summary powers and it 
_pshould not be required to grant prolonged hearings 
at can obstruct the execution of vital measures. 
ourt review powers are not worth much nowadays 
en as against the non-defense agencies of the 
overnment, so the inclusion of a paragraph authoriz- 
ing court reviews may be meaningless from the stand- 
point of potential use. Yet it will give reassurance to 
ose whose morale may be impaired by this new 
Madventure in “total war’ restrictions. 
Price control to be effective must be all-inclusive. 
‘It must provide for a way to police retail as well as 
seiwholesale selling. It must provide a way to keep 
down labor costs and any profiteering in products 
at are scarce. The national Government must, 
oreover, tax deeply the lower incomes or else pro- 
ide for partial payment of pay rolls in defense bonds 
3 bio as to siphon off the immense amount of purchas- 
s power being created by $50,000,000,000 or more 
itff expenditure for defense. England has had to resort 


oice between enforced saving or broader taxation. 
The economic policies that must be pursued in 


are sO important that it is gratifying to find President 
oosevelt appointing Vice President Wallace to head 
p a kind of Economic Ministry to survey the whole 


A civilian economy to a war economy but to a post- 
(var economy as well. 


ident of the United States should 

give up his gavel as presiding 

isiofficer of the United States Senate, which office the 

imchairman pro-tem of the Senate can handle equally 

iqwell. It is fitting also that the name Vice President 

should become something more than a mere title de- 

i nofnoting contingent succession in the event of the death 

granipf a President. With the actual delegation of this task 

t cag Over-all coordination in the economic field, Mr. 

tisagOosevelt has really approximated what in business 
mntro#s known as an executive vice president. 

‘o th Mr. Wallace will have an opportunity to familiarize 


himself with every phase of war activity and since 
he attends all Cabinet meetings and will have along- 
side of him a board consisting of Cabinet members 
who have heavy responsibilities in the matter of war 
preparation, it can be said that Mr. Roosevelt has 
really taken a long step toward the coordination of 
all our defense activities and plans under a single 
head subject to his advice and authority. 


FULL CONTROL 
OR INFLATION 
IS THE CHOICE 


This same principle of organiza- 
tion should be followed in creat- 
ing a board of price control. It 
will not be easy for the nation to 
accept the edicts of price regulation. Some orders will 
seem arbitrary. Some will be hasty and ill-advised 
no doubt. Mistakes will be made because the job is 
so overwhelming that it cannot possibly fail to step 
on the toes of some businesses or individuals. 

What we must keep in mind is the objective—to 
avoid runaway inflation. For when inflation comes, 
it is the poor and the workers in the low-income 
brackets who suffer most. This is because they cannot 
possibly get increases in wages quickly enough or 
commensurate with the skyrocketing of the costs of 
living. People with fixed incomes, such as state and 
city workers, school teachers and others, especially 
in the agricultural labor areas, would be the first to 
feel the pinch of inflation—a segment of purchasing 
power that could unbalance our whole economy. 

Congress should scrutinize carefully the drafts of 
price-control legislation but should not make the mis- 
take of attempting to exempt politically powerful 
groups such as cotton growers or distributors of farm 
products. If Congress has made a mistake already 
in its approach to the control of farm prices, this is 
no reason to embarrass the new board. Such a board 
should have power to revise in the public interest any 
previous arrangement on farm prices. 

It’s price control now for everything or runaway in- 
flation later. The new legislation must provide a mech- 
anism of administration with plenty of discretion to 
the price control board. The nation should then be as- 
sured through the personnel restrictions imposed by 
Congress that a commission or board of five able men 
will be chosen who can be expected to attempt in a 
non-political, disinterested and unselfish way to ad- 
minister the most difficult problem of economic regu- 
lation that the Federal Government has ever faced. 
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«€ opyright, 1941, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


Behind the grim front-line machines of modern war 
are peaceful-looking office machines which handle a vast 
amount of paper work for the Army and Navy. The 
click and whirr of typewriters and tabulating machines 
at military headquarters are as much a part of Machine- 
Age fighting as the scream of dive bombers and the 
rumble of tanks in the front lines. 

In fact, William L. Batt, Deputy Director of Pro- 
duction of the Office of Production Management, says 
the typewriter in total warfare has become an engine of 
war. Without machines for its office tasks, the Army 
would get snarled in its paper work. Then large-scale 
organization for total war would be impossible. 

Mechanization of paper work is keeping step with use 
of machines for land, air and sea fighting. As the Picto- 
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gram shows, Government purchases of office machinery 
have increased tremendously under the national defense 
program. 

Trade authorities estimate direct Government pur- 
chases of office machines this year will approximate 
$100,000,000, or one-third of all office machine sales. 
Directly or indirectly, defense may account for three- 
fourths of this year’s estimated $300,000,000 office ma- 
chine sales. Previously, Government purchases took 
about one-sixth of the industry’s output. 

Army purchases of office machinery in the fiscal year 
ended last June 30 jumped to around $6,500,000, com- 
pared with $565,000 in the previous year. For an Army 
of 1,500,000 men, more than 50,000 typewriters alone 
had to be acquired. 
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Defense purchases of office machines were added to 
the Government’s usual large requirements. Even in 
peacetime, the United States Government is the greatest 
single buyer of office machines in the world. Uncle Sam’s 
office force of more than 500,000 clerical workers uses 
thousands of typewriters, adding and addressing ma- 
chines, mimeographs. Much tabulating machinery of 
advanced types had to be installed for the New Deal 
I ventures in social security, public works, crop control and 
after undertakings involving big-scale accounting. 

Now the increasing scope of Government activity for 
war accelerates the shift to machines in the office as well 
as in the field. Most of this machinery has been developed 
since the World War. In the 1914-18 conflict, office ma- 
chinery meant chiefly such mechanical aids as the type- 
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writer. The main record-keeping jobs were done by hand. 

Now tabulating machinery is specially designed for 
the huge accounting tasks of Government and military 
organizations. The Adjutant General’s Office in the 
War Department, profiting by the experience of private 
business, is using machinery in handling the records of 
individual soldiers. 

Keeping tab on the movements of 1,500,000 men in 
itself in a heroic task of record-filing and sorting. Tabu- 
lating machines have solved this problem for the Army. 
Electrically operated machines sort and classify cards 
which record the endless changes in the Army’s man 
power. Office machines likewise have lightened the task 
of the Quartermaster Department in keeping up-to-date 
inventories of thousands of items of supplies. 
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aad Com of Wational Ussues 
A SINGLE HEAD FOR DEFENSE? 


Controversy over reduction 
in automobile output brings 
demand for new methods 


The argument for a single, directing 
head for the defense effort divides the 
commenting press about evenly, half of 
the editors definitely demanding one-man 
control while the other half merely advises 
more effective co-operation among the de- 
fense agencies to assure more effective 
work. 

Much of the discussion centers around 
the difference of opinion between Leon 
Henderson, Administrator of the, Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
and William S. Knudsen, Director General 
of the Office of Production Management, 
over curtailment of automobile production 
in the interest of national defense. Mr. 
Henderson asked a reduction of 50 per 
cent, effective August 1, while Mr. Knud- 
sen is inclined to favor a more gradual 
reduction. 

“The outcome sustaining Knudsen,” 
maintains the Detroit (Mich.) News 
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(Ind.), “deals Henderson a blow in his 
official capacity and in his repute for full 
and expert grasp of his subject. It is re- 
vealed that when he undertook to apply 
the 50 per cent auto slash for August 1, 
the manufacturers had on hand adequate 
material to maintain their August and 
September schedules. Therefore the cut, 
made effective, would not mean additional 
metal supplies for use in the undertaking 
to fill the existing defense contracts.” 

“Henderson’s plan,” declares the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press (Ind.), “would have 
been disastrous from all standpoints with- 
out accruing benefits—save possibly the 
saving of some raw materials. It would 
create a huge and unnecessary employ- 
ment problem. It would scatter skilled 
workers whose retention at their jobs is 
essential against the day when they begin 
work on defense orders. It would mean 
severe hardship and probably ruin for 
thousands of dealers, and __ seriously 
handicap innumerable servicing agencies 
throughout the country. It would do all 
this without a particle of increase in pro- 
duction of armament.” 

“Somehow,” suggests the New York 
Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “we are re- 
minded of the volunteer fire companies 
of a bygone era. In their competition to 
be the first to get water on the blaze they 
sometimes cut each other’s hose. This 
was considered great sport by the fire- 


Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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men. As for the house, it just burn 
down.” 

The subject is analyzed by the Balt. 
more (Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.), with the 
statement: “Men must know who is bos, 
If, as Mr. Knudsen declares, Mr. Hender. 
son issued his proposal without consult 
ing the Office of ‘Production Management, 
then Mr. Henderson himself has contrib 
uted to the confusion that he deplores, If, 
as seems likely, Mr. Hillman’s naturd 
solicitude for labor has made the OP 
approach to imperative curtailment pr 
grams somewhat less direct than Mr. Her- 
derson’s, then confusion has been pro 
moted again.” 

“We have,” says the Council Bluff 
(Ia.) Nonpareil (Ind.), “the heads of twoh. 
important defense agencies in conflict with 
each other. Who is boss? What will be 
done? The answer is that the President§. 
is boss. But how much confusion ther 
will be, how much resentment will be cre. 
ated among the auto manufacturers and 
workers before the crucial decision is final 
ly made. The situation is a deplorable 
one and it is so entirely unnecessary.” 
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' The Pro and Con of National Issues 





ditors Approve 
strong Action 
“Against Japan 


The commenting press almost unani- 
ously approves the strong economic 
OSBneasures taken by the United States 

inst Japan, and holds that such action 
ust be continued if Japanese aggression 
s to be checked. Even then, many editors 
eel, Tokyo’s ambitions probably will force 

erica eventually into a “shooting war.” 
me commentators believe, however, that 
orceful measures on our part will compel 
apan to follow a compromise course that 
ight avert shooting. 

“Japan may wait,” according to the 
Yew Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times 
uf (Ind.) , “to see whether Hitler makes good 
twos promise to the Tokyo Government to 
vithRnock out Russia this summer. But it can 
ardly be doubted that her ultimate de- 
ign is to menace the Philippines, Singa- 
re, Hongkong and the Netherlands 
ndies. The only question is whether the 


ult 
ent, 
Ti 
ih 
ural 
PM 
pro- 
en- 
pro- 


Jent 
here 
cre- 


al arnings by the U.S. and Britain and the 
rr ‘onomic measures threatened will stay 


* mer hand, or whether she will keep on un- 
il armed force is brought into play.” 
“We could be friendly toward a peace- 
ble Japan,” says the New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.) , “but attempting to buy off 

aggressive Japan is suicidal folly, and 
he best chance for peace in the Pacific 
ies in firmness on our part.” 

“It is conceivable,” concludes the Bos- 
ion (Mass.) Herald (Rep.), supporting 
e idea of compromise, “that the Japa- 
ese people themselves, long restless un- 
ry, sder their increasingly heavy burdens, 
' ight take measures for deliverance from 
the military regime.” 

“There is evident still on the part of 
Japan,” asserts the New London (Conn.) 
Day (Ind.), “a desire that the United 
tates can be conciliated.” 

“Japan must drive swiftly and desper- 
ately at Malaya and the East Indies,” 
contends the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
(Rep.) , “in an effort to procure new sup- 
plies before its stocks are exhausted. And 
such a drive the U.S. is bound actively 
to oppose by every means available.” 

“Well-informed persons,” argues the 
or (W.Va.) Dominion-News 

(Dem.), “do not believe that anything 
¥. 
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and Great Britain could do would 
ean Japan from her Axis alliance.” 

“The President,” explains the Bradford 
(Pa.) Era (Ind.), “displays short temper 
toward Japan, a little vexation shared by 
most Americans. It has been for this rea- 
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THE FELLOW 
BEHIND SAYS 


Berryman i in Washington Star 


He's E = 
RUNNING IT! 


THOSE FRONT SEAT DRIVERS 


son that Japan has been particularly polite 
after each insult. How long it will serve 
the ends of peace is, as always, a matter 
wholly in the lap of Japan.” 
“Uncertainty centers about the Ameri- 
can policy,” says the La Crosse (Wis.) 
Tribune (Ind.). “It is hostile to Japa- 
nese aggression, of course—but how far? 
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THE NEW BOARDER 


The chances are good that the shooting 
is about to start. Economic warfare will 
not stop the Japanese.” 

While the Columbus (0.) Citizen 
(Ind.), contends: “Tokyo is on the verge 
of discovery, if it does not already know, 
that the American people are tired of 
appeasement that does not appease.” 


oy. in Baltimore Sun 
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WA Py 


THE BUSIEST AIRPLANES 





IN THE WORLD! 








... speeding men, mail and materials for Defense 


W JITH adequate time taken 

out for meticulous mainte- 
nance and overhaul, the planes of 
the nation’s Airlines do more work, 


day and night, than any air fleet of 
comparable size in the world! 


The domestic fleet of airliners— 
approximately 350 planes in all—is 
small in the light of the thousands 
of planes that are being produced. 


Yet in 1941, this efficient fleet 
will transport about 5,000,000 ton- 
miles of air express, an increase of 
45% Over 1940; 14,000,000 ton-miles 
of air mail, an increase of 35%. 


And thousands more passengers 
will be carried, in expediting the 
program of National Defense! 


As defense production increases... 
as orders are placed in every city and 
town of the entire country our Air 
Transport fleet will be busier than ever. 
In fact, more planes will be needed to 


maintain these Lifelines of Defense. 

In the present crisis, the urge 
is for speed ... for saving time... 
and that’s what the Airlines offer. 


Speed in transporting technicians, 
scientists, workers, and executives, 
to and from defense centers and 
the island outposts beyond. 


Speed in transporting blue prints, 
specifications, vital tools and ma- 
terials. 


Speed which would not be pos 
sible save for the established pas- 
senger, mail and air express service 
of the nation’s domestic and inter- 
national Airlines . . . the greatest 


Air Transport system in the world! 


To do this job... to give the 
United States the dependable serv- 
ice it needs... to save Time... the 
one irreplaceable element, the most 
precious of all—the Airlines pledge 
themselves—24 hours a day! 


SAVE TIME BY. 


For information on schedules, fares, etc., to any point on the domestic or international Airlines, ask any 


travel agent or airline office; or write: Ain Transport Association, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Iremd of Amerrcan Business 


Title Reg. U.S. F 


One important defense problem in a nutshell..... 

OPACS asks for a 50 per cent cut in 1942-model automobile output. 

Employed in producing cars for civilian use are 410,000 men. 

Employed by the auto industry in defense work are 87,000 men. 

To be employed in defense work by January 1 are 80,000 more men. 

To be lost through a 50 per cent production cut in cars are 200,000 jobs, 
or their equivalent; a loss offset by only 80,000 new defense jobs in this industry. 

Net employment loss: 120,000 jobs or their equivalent. 

Not considered are losses in dealer organizations or in salesmen's jobs. 

















It's this type of problem that is causing today's defense headaches. 

Auto industry is just the biggest, most glaring example; is matched by a 
wide range of consumer durable goods industries where same problem is met. 

The trouble is this..... 

Shortages of metals--of special steels, copper, aluminum, tungsten, etc.-- 
are becoming acute; are forcing either: (1) a check to defense industry output, 
or (2) a sharp cut in output of civilian goods that use metals. 

But: Shift-over from civilian output to defense output is not carefully 
planned by Government; is not geared to cushion the shock that results. 

In auto industry meetings with Government, officials weren't able to give 
industry specifications of need so a shift-over could better be planned; were un= 
able to promise delivery of materials; were merely able to ask co-operation. 

Yet: Industry emphasized that delay in letting contracts hindered work; that 
from six months to three years is needed to get operations in full swing after 
orders are placed; that lag in orders is complicating a bad present situation. 

Now obvious is the lack of any over-all blueprint for the defense job; is 
lack of clear specifications that industry can understand in planning ahead. 














A hint of what's ahead for individual industries is in these estimates....e' 

In steel: Defense will take 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 tons directly and 
20,000,000 indirectly out of 90,000,000. Result: Not enough for civilian in- 
dustry; probable rationing to start in relatively near future. 

In copper: All but 20 per cent of prospective supply needed for defense. 
Result: Acute shortage in all civilian industries that use copper. 

In aluminum, magnesium, nickel: Only small amounts for nondefense use. 

Also: Acute shortages are predicted in chromium, cork, lead, mica, silk, 
tin, wool, tungsten, cadmium, hemp, rubber among major raw materials. 

It all points to trouble for nondefense users of critical materials. 








If Congress goes along with Administration price-fixing ideas..... 

Use of Leon Henderson's present method of price ceilings for individual in- 
dustries will continue; will be extended to many more industries. 

Individual businessmen, when affected, will have machinery through which to 
carry complaints; will be able to get a hearing. 

Violators of price orders will be subject to severe penalties in form of 











(over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


fine, imprisonment and suits for damages; will have strong reason to comply. 
Rent control will be established in regions designated as defense areas. 
But cece 
There is to be no attempt to freeze all prices into a fixed pattern. 
There is to be no formal effort to freeze wage lévels or to fix wage rates. 
There is to be a bar to fixing of major farm prices under "parity." 
In other wordsS..ee. 
Price-control law, when and if enacted, will be an entering wedge; wiil not 
be an answer to the rising inflation problem; will not solve anything much. 
Basic problem of controlling the rising income that leads to the demand that 
reacts against the limited supply to press prices higher will not be met. 




















Underlying price trend continues strongly upward. 

Index of 28 sensitive commodity prices recently entered new high ground for 
the war period; index of 800 commodities equalled war high. . 

Yet: Price moves of special commodities often are more spectacular. 

As examples: Cotton prices broke wide open with President's price-control 
request. Tin, rubber, other Far Eastern products soared with threats -f trade 
war with Japan, with the possibility that war might break in the Pacific. 

It is important to remember that price advances in raw materials and in 
foods have not yet been translated fully into advances in retail prices. 











More and more signs suggest that priority privileges are being abused; that 
priority ratings are a key to the opportunity for inventory building. ; 

In the last war, until correction was made, priorities were given widely; 
were so general that most manufacturers could flourish top ratings. 

In this war there is beginning to be a slight tendency in the same direction. 

A wise businessman is one who tries to get in the ranks of priority rating 
holders; is one who can find some close connection with a phase of defense. 








Pay-roll taxes play a part in latest forced-savings plans. 

New Deal idea now getting inside attention is to raise pay-roll tax for old- 
age insurance 2 per cent; is to use Social Security as savings machinery. , 

Purpose is to find some means of draining off excess purchasing power; is 
to force workers to put aside some of their extra dollars for later use. 

In England the income tax is used to force saving that will be released after 
the war as a deflation cushion after serving now as an inflation check. 

In this country pay-roll tax machinery is all oiled up and working. The sug- 
gestion is that 2 per cent be added to raise another $1,000,000,000. But: These 
forced savings would become available to individuals only when they reach 65 and 
are retired. Labor isn't particularly pleased with this method. 

Whole forced-saving idea is under definite study. 

















Pattern of industrial activity is becoming mixed; is starting to reflect 
material shortages in some lines, rising war demands in others. 

Boom in heavy industry is of unprecedented size and growing. Consumer 
goods industries are spotty; are booming in some lines, slowing elsewhere. 

Automobile production is tapering rapidly at the tag end of the 1941l-model 
year. Prospect is that new model production will not bound up rapidly. 

On the other hand: Pressure for steel production, for ship production, for 











aircraft production is unrelenting and growing stronger with time. 

There are some signs that the retail boom will begin before many months to 
hit against an exhaustion of supply in many lines; that trade will not share fully 
in any big armament boom. 
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ABOR’S VICTORIES IN CONGRESS 


Defeat of Plant Seizure Bill, Blocking of Strike and Wage Regulation 


Indirect efforts to prevent 
a spiral in pay scales by 
holding down cost of living 


Labor continues to exercise powerful 
influence over the course of legislation in 
Congress. This was illustrated last week 
when the House turned down a conference 
report on the Connally bill which would 
have given President Roosevelt specific 
authority to seize strike-bound plants. 
In seeking legislation for control of 
prices, moreover, the Administration is 
avoiding attempts at direct control over 
wages. Instead of direct rule over wages, 
price-control strategy now aims at keep- 
ing pay levels in line mainly by prevent- 
ing an excessive rise in living costs. 
Repeatedly, labor has shown it exerts a 
strong pull in Congress, especially when it 
is united against legislation. Labor has 
turned back attempts to amend the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act. The Vinson bill 
roviding for a “cooling-off” period be- 
fore strikes is buried in the House, with 
no conceded prospect of enactment. 

Plant seizures: Labor united against the 
Connally bill, offered as an amendment 
to the Selective Service Act. The confer- 
ence report omitted direct reference to 
strikes and directed the Government to re- 
turn seized plants to the owners as soon as 
possible. Nevertheless, the House refused to 
accept the conference report. 

Without the specific authority of the 
Connally bill, the President still could 
use his emergency powers to take over 
struck plants in the interest of defense. 
He acted on this emergency authority in 
the North American Aviation Corp. strike 
at Inglewood, Calif. This action led to the 
eflorts in Congress to have his seizure 
powers clearly defined. 

Wage control: Wages are generally rec- 
ognized as a major element in the mak- 
ing of prices. President Roosevelt, in his 
price-control message last week, noted 
that disproportionate wage increases could 
wreck the price-control program. He said 
labor would fare best under a policy which 
recognized that wages in defense indus- 
tries should not “substantially exceed” 
prevailing wages in comparable nonde- 
fense industries. 

® Many inferred from the President’s 
Message that the Government would try 
to discourage union leaders from taking 
advantage of defense needs to enforce 
“abnormal” demands for pay increases. 
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But the main approach was toward direct- 
ly controlling living expenses, including 
rents, in hope of staving off another wave 
of strikes and rising labor costs based on 
higher costs of living. 

Living costs: Actually an upswing in liv- 
ing costs has gathered speed. Labor De- 
partment figures show an increase of 3.4 
per cent in living expenses in three months 
and an increase of more than 5 per cent 
since the war started. Earnings in the last 
year in manufacturing industry rose faster 
than living costs, but there was uncer- 
tainty whether wages could keep a lap 
ahead of living expenses. 

Biggest items in the average factory 
worker’s spending are food and rents. 
With food and rents stabilized, price regu- 
lation presumably could exercise a large 





INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BuTCHER WORKERS: 
New York Butchers Dressed Mest 
Co., New York City (700) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Consolidated Edison Co., and other 
plants, New York City (8,006) 
GLASS WORKERS: 
Minneapolis Glass Co., St. 
Minn. 
METAL TRADES: 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry, 
Mahwah, N. J. (450) 
RvuBBER WORKERS: 
Converse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass. 
(1,200) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Indiana Steel Products, Valparaiso, 
Ind. (235) 
—— Drop Forge, Rockford, Ill. 
) 


Paul, 


Total: 7 AFL strikes involving more 
than 11,100 employes. 





measure of indirect control over wages 
based on living costs. 

As for rents, both Government and pri- 
vate capital are financing the largest vol- 
ume of home construction seen in this 
country in many years. Thousands of 
new dwellings are going up in crowded de- 
fense and industrial centers to answer the 
clamor for housing. Still rents are rising. 

Strikes: Meanwhile, defense industries 
have remained fairly free of strikes com- 
pared with the run of shutdowns at im- 
portant defense plants last spring. Most 
serious of the tie-ups in defense work last 
week was an interruption at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, resulting from a strike of 
electrical workers against private con- 
tractors. Defense officials intervened for 
quick resumption of work at the yard. 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


} 
Work was stopped or held up on defense projects for all or part of last week by twenty- | 
three strikes involving more than 21,350 employes. The number of strikes was the same as | 
in the previous week, but employes invoived increased by about 7,000. Most important new | 
stoppage was that in New York City, where striking electrical workers held up work on | 
many construction projects affecting the defense program. Figures in parentheses in the | 
list below indicate the approximate number of employes involved. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AvuTO WORKERS: 
American Car & Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1,000) 
CLOTHING WORKERS: 
Barbour Welting Co., 
Mass. (40) 
McLaren Sportswear, Ltd., Philips- 
burg, Pa. .100) 
ELectTricaAL & Rapio WORKERS: 
G. F. Richter Manufacturing Co., 
Glendale, N.Y. (150) 
Ohio Brass Co., Barberton, O. (500) 
FURNITURE WORKERS | 
E. J. Hanserman Co., Cleveland, O. | 
(350) | 
| 
| 
| 


Brockton, 


Fort Pitt Bedding Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (450) 
MiNeE WorKERS: 

Atlas Powder Co., Stamford, Conn. 
(350) 
National 
City 
U.S. Gypsum Co. 

cago, Ill. (5,000) 
STeeL WORKERS: | 
Heller Brothers Co., 
town, O. (1,170) 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 


Gypsum Co., New York 


(14 plants), Chi- 
Newcomers- 


Provo, Utah (438) 

Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Columbus, O. 

Wickes Brothers Boiler Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. ‘200) 

TEXTILE WGRKERS: 

Hulton Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Merion Worsted Mills, West Consho- 
hocken, Pa. (500) 


Total: 16 CIO strikes involving more 
than 10,250 employes. 
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Should the United States Go to War to Defend 
Philippine Islands if Japan Threatens Them? 


Paul V. McNutt 


Washington, D.C.; Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator; United States High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippine Islands, 1937-39, 


answers: 

The Philippine Islands belong to the 
United States. As long as this country ex- 
ercises sovereignty, there is an inherent 
obligation to defend. Toward the Philip- 
pine Islands the United States has as- 
sumed great social responsibilities. Al- 
though it has fulfilled them magnificently, 
that responsibility is not ended. 

In the present instance we move to pro- 
tect our own security, our own way of 
life. Let us not be sanctimonious about it 
—seventeen strategic defense materials 
come from the Far East. Among these are 
tin, rubber, tungsten, quinine, silk, mica, 
manganese, mani.a fiber, chromium, and 
others. In peace or war, those materials 
are vital to the effective operation of 
America’s industrial civilization. 

Should Japan seize the Philippines; 
should it control our access to the ports of 
Asia, many American industries would op- 
erate and many American workers would 
labor by the leave of Japan’s military dic- 
tatorship. America’s freedom is linked to 
the independence and freedom of our col- 
leagues across the sea. 

If Japan threatens the Philippine Is- 
lands, our interests are involved. Aban- 
doning our position in Asiatic waters to 
appease Japan would more than seriously 
impair our prestige as a world power. 


Rear Admiral Frank T. Arms 


(Retired); New London, Conn.; Former Com- 
mandant, Naval Supply Station, Hampton 
Roads, Va., 


answers: 

Not agreeing with the “many” who con- 
sider the Philippine Islands vital to our 
Pacific defense system, I do not think the 
United States should go to war to protect 
those islands. 

Their great distance from our shores 
makes them very difficult to protect, and 
if we are to protect the entire Western 
Hemisphere we shall be fully occupied 
without going to the Antipodes to engage 
a power that would have great advantages 
in being so near home bases. 

Except as a base in the Asiatic waters, 
the Philippine Islands seem to be of little 
military value to the United States, and 
what we want of a base so many thousand 
miles away is not apparent unless we seek 
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Japan’s occupation of parts of 
Indo-China has directed attention 
to the possibility of aggression 
against the Philippine Islands and 
the question of the attitude of the 
United States if such a threat should 
develop. To obtain a cross section 
of authoritative opinion, The United 
States News addressed to military, 





naval and foreign affairs experts 
and to others whose views are out- 
standing, this question: 


Should the United States go 
to war fo protect the Philippine 
Islands if those islands are di- 
rectly threatened by Japan? 


Answers are presented herewith. 





endless complications and trouble in the 


Far East. 


Philip Marshall Brown 


Washington, D.C.; Former Professor of 
International Law, Princeton and Harvard 
Universities; Former Minister to Honduras, 


answers: 

The United States must defend the 
Philippine Islands at all costs. As trustees 
for the Filipinos until they are actual'y 
independent, we cannot honorably abar- 
don them to the fate of the Koreans and 
the Chinese. 

We cannot abandon our vast interests 
in the far Pacific and withdraw to the 
Hawaiian Islands. We share with England 
the duty of preserving the freedom of the 
seas. The Philippines, together with the 
Dutch East Indies, Singapore and Indo- 
China, are strategic outposts which must 
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SENATOR CAPPER 


not be surrendered to Hitler and his ac 
complices in their plans for world domina 


tion. 


James W. Gerard 


New York City; Former Ambassador t 


Germany, 


answers: 


rectly threatened by Japan the Uni 
States should go to war. 


(by telegraph. 
I believe that if the Philippines are di- 
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We have seen the effect of weakness anig Of 


appeasement in Europe and to my mind 


tect 


this is the moment for strong action whik der 


the Chinese armies are still in the field 
and the Russians are putting up a brave 


defense. 


Senator Capper 


‘Rep.), Kansos; Member, Senate Committees 


on Foreigi. Pelations and Finance, 


answers: 


The United States is bound to go to 
war to pr_iect the Philippines against at 
or imminent. This does not, 
in my judgment at the present time, re 
quire that we go to war with Japan 
the suppositien that Japanese operations 
in Indo-China aic 2 direct threat to. the 


tack, actua 


Philippines. 


The questior presented by the Indo 
China situation, as I see it, is not whether 
there is a threat to the Philippines, but 
whether the threat to the British Empire 
interests in the Far East requires that we 


go to war. 


Rep. Charles A. Eaton 


(Rep.), New Jersey; Member, House Com- 


mittee on Interstate Commerce, 


answers: 


Tn my judgment, the United States is 
under the most solemn obligations to de 
fend, at any cost, the Philippine Islands 
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against armed invasion whether the in- 
vader be Japan or any of the aggressor 
nations. 

So long as our present governmental 
relations with the Philippines remain in 


\ defense of these islands is, in es- 
se 


nce, defense of America itself. 


Frederic R. Coudert 


New York City; International Lawyer; For- 
mer Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral; Former Legal Adviser to British Em- 
bassy, 


answers: 


I think the United States already has 
taken care of that question by the ap- 
pointment of General MacArthur, an out- 
standing American military man, to the 
command of all the troops. Moreover, we 
are obligated by congressional action to 
the defense of the Philippines. 

As a great nation, standing for right and 
justice, we could not abandon the archi- 
pelago we have held since 1898 without a 
surrender of national dignity, which would 
invite contempt from the other powers. 


George H. Blakeslee 


Worcester, Mass.; Professor of History and 
International Relations, Clark University; 
Former Visiting Professor of International 
Relations to Universities in Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand; President, Board of 
Trustees, Worid Peace Foundation, 


answers: 


Of course the United States should pro- 
tect the Philippine Islands. They are un- 
der American sovereignty, and will re- 
main so until at least July 4, 1946. We are 
under both legal and moral obligations 
to defend them; and it is to our national 
and strategic advantage to do so. 

A declaration of war against Japan 
would appear unjustified by a mere threat 
of attack by Japan, but we should use 
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whatever naval and military force may be 
necessary in order to give to the Philip- 
pines adequate protection. 


Vice Admiral Harry P. Huse 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Commander, 
Atlantic Fleet Train, 1919; Former Com- 
mander, U.S. Naval Forces in European 
Waters; Former Member, General Board of 
Navy, 


answers: ° 


Each threatening step on the part of 
Japan should be countered by a fully ade- 
quate step by the United States to meet 
it. This appears to have been our policy 
thus far. 

The United States must go to war with 
Japan if it believes that Japan intends to 
attack the Philippines. It should not wait 
till Japan chooses her own opportune time 
to actually attack. 


Henry Breckinridge 


New York City; Former Assistant Secretary 
of War; Former President, Navy League of 
United States, 


answers: 

Yes. I assume your words “directly 
threatened by Japan” mean “attack” or 
“obvious preparation for immediate at- 
tack.” The United States must resist by 
force any military effort by a foreign pow- 
er to seize our territory wherever located. 


Rear Admiral F. B. Bassett 


(Retired); Fryeburg, Me.; Commander, Bat- 
tleship Utah, in World War; Former Com- 


mandant, Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, 
answers: (by telegraph) 


We are obliged by the continued occu- 
pation of the Philippine Islands to guar- 
antee their protection at all costs. The 
recent movements of Japanese forces clear- 
ly threaten our lines of communications, 
based as they are within less than a thou- 
sand miles of our main base at Manila. 

If we are to continue as a first-class 
power, we should adopt measures short of 
war as long as effective; then, if need be, 
go to war to defend the Philippine Is- 
lands. 


James Truslow Adams 


Southport, Conn.; Historian and Author; 
Special Military Aide at World Peace Con- 
ference, 1919, 


answers: 

The question involves both opinion and 
technical knowledge. As for opinion, I 
would be willing to fight Japan to defend 
the Philippines if directly threatened or 
attacked; unless our doing so should have 
too great an adverse influence on our abil- 
ity to defeat Enemy No. 1—Hitler—in 
the Atlantic sphere. 

It is for the Navy to say whether we 
can take on a two-ocean fight at once. 
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Protects Your Product with 
“Shock-Absorber” Action! 








Showing how Angier Chemical Co., 
Boston, uses KIMPAK to protect its 
cough emulsion from shipping damage. 


OFT, yet resilient, KIMPAK acts as 

a shock absorber for your product 
in transit... guards against breakage 
and scratches . . . saves time and waste 
in your shipping room . . . and dresses 
up your product as well. 

You buy KIMPAK in rolls, sheets 
and pads of the thickness and size that 
meet your needs exactly, KIMPAK is 
inexpensive, light-weight, flexible. . .as 
easy to use as a piece of string. Since 
KIMPAK absorbs 16 times its own 
weight in moisture, it more than meets 
government postal regulations regard- 
ing shipping of liquids. 

Don’t delay. Mail coupon for new 
KIMPAK portfolio and for free samples 


for testing. (*Reg. U. S. and Can. Pat. Off.) 
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Protects your product 
dresses your package 


FREE Kimpak Portfolio 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
Neenah, Wisconsin 

Address Nearest Sales Office: 
122 E. 42nd St., New York; 
8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
510W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 


Please send me Portfolio of KIMPAK. 
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Special Report. | 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 








‘ERSATZ’—NEW PROBLEM 
FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Substitute Materials Already Competing With Mine and Farm Output 


Defense speeds development 
of laboratory products that 
may revolutionize business 


With defense plants demanding ever- 
increasing amounts of raw materials, and 
with war threatening to curtail imports, 
American industries are redoubling efforts 
to find substitutes for supplies once ob- 
tained from mines, mills and farms. Devel- 
oping side by side with the defense pro- 
gram is an ersatz industry that promises 
to become permanently entrenched in 
America’s list of giant businesses. 

Economic warfare against Japan threat- 
ens to cut off completely this country’s 
supplies of silk. Trouble in the South Pa- 
cific may reduce to a trickle the flow of 
rubber, tin, vegetable oils and fibers that 
now come from the East Indies. War de- 
mand for metals promises to eat up all 
available supplies of aluminum, nickel 
and magnesium, and to bite deeply into 
supplies of copper, zinc, lead, steel and 
other metals. In fact, Donald Nelson, 
purchasing director of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, warned that “to a 
constantly increasing extent the use of all 
kinds of metals for civilian production 
must be curtailed or even discontinued al- 
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together.” U.S. industries thus are search- 
ing for new uses for wood, plastics, glass 
and other substitutes. 

To find and develop these ersatz sub- 
stances, producers are turning to the na- 
tion’s chemists, who dislike both “ersatz” 
and “substitutes” as descriptive terms for 
chemical products. Chemists prefer to 
speak of “replacements,” and cite the in- 
dustry’s doubled output in the last 10 
years as proof of the fact that synthetic 
materials have replaced textiles, meétals, 
wood, glass and bone in many fields. 

Synthetic rubber may become the first 
product scheduled for vastly increased 
output. This country now is using 800,000 
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THIS IS ERSATZ RUBBER 

tons of rubber a year and the Government 
is building an emergency stock pile. Con- 
sumption during the coming year is ex- 
pected to fall, by Government order, to 
600,000 tons. 

Present plans call for an annual pro- 
duction of 80,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
by 1943, when four Government-financed 
plants begin operations. This is four times 
the current production and larger than the 
world output in 1939, but still only a frac- 
tion of U.S. demands. Prospects are that, 
if tension in the Orient increases, synthetic 
rubber plants will be rushed. 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER TUBING 


Chief drawback to synthetic rubber pro- 
duction has been cost. Du Pont’s neo- 
prene, the only synthetic rubber produced 
in quantity in the United States today, 
currently sells at nearly three times the 
price of natural rubber. Further large- 
scale production may reduce this cost. 

Substitutes, however, are superior to the 
natural product in many ways. Natural 
rubber deteriorates in air and _ sunlight, 
and almost dissolves in lubricating oil, gas- 
oline and benzene. The synthetic substance 
resists these effects and explains the de- 
mand for neoprene in gasoline hose. 

Neoprene also is an essential ingredient 
in self-sealing gasoline tanks for combat 
airplanes. Gasoline spilling from a bullet 
hole would dissolve natural rubber, but 
does not affect the substitute, which swells 
to seal the puncture. 

Basic sources for rubber substitutes are 
petroleum gases, coal tar gases and acety- 
lene. These materials are plentiful; hence 
the output of synthetic rubber is limited 
only by plant capacity. A serious threat 


against East Indian sources, therefore, , 
would bring rapid plant expansion, and , 


synthetic rubber manufacture might de- 
velop into a major industry. 

Synthetic fibers are certain to find in- 
creasing use as a result of the defense 
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PLASTICS—1,001 USES 








emergency. One of these fibers—nylon— 
already promises to give silk stiff compe- 
tition, whatever the Far Eastern situation, 
and another—rayon—is the product of a 
well-established industry, developed at the 
expense of silk. 

Both nylon and rayon factories are op- 
erating at capacity and plants are being 
expanded. Rayon is becoming increasing- 
ly popular for clothing, and nylon stock- 

s cannot fill the demand. In addition, 

ese substances are finding new uses in 
national defense. Nylon can be used for 
parachutes and powder bags, and rayon is 
going into parachute covers, electric wire 
insulation, hat bands, cords, chevrons and 





ro- § other items of military or naval apparel. 
1e0- A new product—vinyon—made by Un- 
ced Fion Carbide and Carbon Company from 
lay, natural gas, is a competitor of both silk 
the } and nylon. Virtually waterproof, this sub- 
'ge- J stance already has proved its value in fish 
, nets, and some day may be used to replace 
the | manila hemp in naval rope. Saran, a plas- 
ural ' tic rattan, also may be used for rope as 
ght, Jit now is being used for seat covers. 
gas- ' Vinyon also can be used for hosiery and 
ince} lingerie and, with similar substances, is be- 
de- } ing used as a rubber substitute’ for shower 
, curtains, umbrella coverings, raincoats, 
ient } bathing suits and packaging material. 
bat | Defense demands have concentrated at- 
illet_} tention on the rapidly growing plastics in- 
but } dustry. The importance of plastics to de- 
rells { fense is attested by the creation of a spe- 
cal Plastics Technical Unit in the Army 
aré | Quartermaster General’s Office. This unit 
pty- jis directed to determine how far plastics 
nee {can be used, instead of metals and other 
ted } materials, in making war equipment. 
eat - The plastics industry, in fact, promises 
Pre; mip become this country’s next big business, 
pnd “Fwhatever course the defense program 
de- Htakes. Between 1930 and 1940, plastics 
_ output more than doubled, and these syn- 
m- fthetic materials have graduated from or- 
s¢ phaments, artificial jewelry and toys to 
AUGUST 8, 1941 









widespread industrial use. Today plastics 
of various types are used for everything 
from doorknobs to paint, and from ma- 
chinery gears to automobile parts. 

Plastics, like rayon, nylon and synthetic 
rubber (which also are classed as plastic 
substances) , are laboratory products. Es- 
sential ingredients are nitrocellulose, made 
by treating cotton linters or woodpulp 
with nitric acid; cellulose acetate, made by 
substituting acetic acid for nitric acid; 
or synthetic resins, made from a variety 
of materials such as formaldehyde and 
coal tar compounds. Soy beans and milk 
also are used to make buttons and auto 
trimmings. Henry Ford has made sample 
automobile bodies and doors from the beans. 

Already plastics are displacing metals 
and cork in bottle caps and are being 
used more widely as housings for business 
machines, radio cabinets and household 
fixtures. Materials like bakelite are find- 
ing uses in electrical equipment and the 
working parts of machinery. Still other 
types are used for safety glass and are 
preferred over natural oils and gums in 
paints, lacquers and varnishes. Experi- 
ments are being made with plastic linings 
for containers as a substitute for tin. 

Plywood, an offshoot of the plastics in- 
dustry, is a substance full of industrial 
promise. This plastic is made by laminat- 
ing thin strips of wood with a substance 
derived from formaldehyde. The result 
is a material as strong as many metals. 

Plywood is finding a variety of uses, 
from sturdy wall panels to prefabricated 
houses, but its greatest promise of the mo- 
ment is in airplanes. The Army, the Bu- 
reau of Standards and three private air- 
craft companies are experimenting with 
plywood planes, hoping someday to use 
this plastic as a substitute for aluminum. 

Laminated plastics, such as plywood, 
may be used to replace many nonferrous 
metals if defense shortages continue. 
Threatened shortages of steel also hold a 
promise for the increasing use of chemi- 
cally treated iamber in the construction 
industry. To date, however, no cemplete- 
ly satisfactory substitute for steel in its 
many uses has been found. 

Handicaps in the search for substitutes 
are found in the fact that plastics, syn- 
thetic fibers, except rayon, and _ other 
ersatz materials still in the infant- 
industry stage. Plastics output still is meas- 
ured in pounds, when tons may be needed 
if raw-material shortages persist. 

Nevertheless, the industry’s develop- 
ment is impressive. Production increased 
from $23,600,000 in 1925 to $79,750,000 
in 1939, and in the latter year about 300,- 
000,000 pounds of plastic substances were 
turned out. Some authorities estimate 
that, since plastics are considerably light- 
er than metals, output in bulk actually 
exceeds aluminum, copper or zinc. Output 
also is increasing steadily. Last April, 41 
companies reported sales of molded plas- 
tics at $2,842,000, compared with $1,519,- 
000 in April, 1940. 
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Keep ‘em Rolling 
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Keep ‘em Flying 


@ Many months ago all 22,000 of 
us on the Erie tightened up our 
belts and declared all-out for 
We ordered 
thousands of new cars, stepped 


national defense. 


up the modernization program 
which had long been under way. 


Today, we are moving huge 
quantities of parts, machinery, 
and supplies to “keep ’em flying” 
as the new army slogan says. We 
are ever at the service of the 
military, of the government—and 
you, too, whether you ship 
airplane parts, fountain pens, or 
peanuts. Erie delivers the goods. 


You can help to keep ’em rolling 
for defense by giving advance notice 
of car requirements, by loading 
and unloading promptly, by loading 
to the load limit, and many other 
ways that may speed shipments. 


Let’s all keep ’em rolling to 
keep ’em flying. 


Carl Howe, Vice President 
Erie Railroad 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE RFC’S BIG DEAL WITH BRITAIN 


Sacrifice of English Assets Avoided as an Aid to Our ‘Best Customer’ 


Cream of investments in U.S. 
pledged as collateral for 
the first huge war loan 


The world’s foremost lender recently 
concluded a major deal. Federal Loan 
Administrator Jesse Jones sat down with 
Sir Edward Peacock, representative of the 
British Government, and arranged a loan 
of $425,000,000 to Britain. The British 
pledged as collateral stocks and bonds in 
121 American corporations and the capi- 
tal stock of 41 British-owned insurance 
companies located in this country. 

This was the first war loan of the 
present conflict. Its purpose was to help 
Britain pay for armament ordered in the 
United States before the lend-lease pro- 
gram went into effect. 

The collateral is the cream of remain- 
ing British investments in this country. 
These investments, which belong to Brit- 
ish citizens, were taken over by the 
British Government to be sold to help 
pay for war materials bought from the 
United States. Large blocks of British- 
owned American securities already have 
been sold for this purpose. The British 
owners have been paid by their own 
Government in pounds. 

Now a different situation is created. 
Instead of gradually disposing of securi- 
ties and properties to private American 
buyers as before, the British have placed 
most of their remaining assets in the cus- 
today of the United States Government. 

This raises questions concerning the fu- 
ture of British-owned American companies 
and the disposition to be made of security 
holdings. Will the collateral be sold dur- 
ing the life of the loan, which bears 3 per 
cent interest and runs for 15 years? If the 
loan should be defaulted, would the RFC 


acquire practical ownership of a number 
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An interim dividend of thirty cents 
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this Company, payable September 2, 
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No default expected this time 


of American companies, or would it sell 
the properties as it has sold municipal 
bonds and railroad securities it has held? 

Authoritative answer to the first ques- 
tion is that the liquidation of British as- 
sets that was going on before the loan was 
arranged may continue to some extent— 
although that will be up to the British. 
There will be no forced or hasty liquidation, 
however. The British can sell portions of 
the collateral whenever they can get a 
good price and apply the proceeds against 
the loan. 

Answer to the second question is that, 
if the loan is defaulted, the RFC natural- 
ly would take title to the collateral, and 
that means it would own a large number 
of American companies, including insur- 
ance companies, as well as any unsold 
blocks of securities in American compan- 
ies. Whether, in this event, the RFC 
would sell the properties and securities 
would be a matter for future decision. 

But RFC officials do not expect a de- 
fault. The collateral, said to be worth 
about $600,000,000, will be held by the 
Federal Reserve Banks as agents for the 
RFC, and the income produced by it, to- 
gether with the earnings of the American 
branches of 41 British insurance com- 


panies not incorporated in the United 
States, will be applied against the loan. 
This income is estimated at $36,000,000 a 
year, which would be sufficient to pay off 
the loan in 15 years. 

Before the lend-lease program was 
adopted, the British had $1,400,000,000 
of unfilled armament orders in this coun- 
try. To pay for these orders, they stil 
need, it is understood, substantial sums 
over and above the RFC loan. Much of 
this money can be obtained by selling gold 
—chiefly South African metal—to the 
Treasury. 

If the RFC loan should be repaid out 
of income from British investments, the 
British might be able to keep their col- 
lateral—unless the Administration insists 
that they sacrifice investments in consid- 
eration for lend-lease aid. 

The loan is a victory for those who 
favor a lenient attitude toward the Brit- 
ish. Mr. Jones points out that the British 


are this country’s best customers. It is na pote 


to our advantage, he argues, to make then! 
give up all investments in this country 
that produce income with which they buy 
American goods. 

Real origin of the loan was the sale 
some months ago of the American Viscose 
Corp., largest producer of rayon in the 
world and the most valuable single invest- 
ment the British had in the United States. 
Talk is that Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau forced the British to dispose 
of this property as a token of good faith. 
The sale was timed to coincide with the 
bitter fight in Congress over the Lend- 
Lease Bill. 

Some U.S. officials feel that the British 
received less than half of what the con- 
pany was worth. It had a book value, they 
say, of $113,000,000. The British sold it 
for $62,000,000, and paid the banking 
syndicate $7,800,000 to handle the deal. 
The company, officials say, had been earn- 
ing $$,000,000 to $10,000,000 a year. 

Reaction to the sale of this company 
was that Mr. Jones arranged an RFC loan 
of $40,000,000 to the British-owned Brown 
and Williamson Tobacco Corp., whic! 
was to be sold. Then followed an act o 
Congress that gave the RFC the right to 
make loans to foreign governments to et 
able them to realize the maximum dollar 
exchange value of securities and property 
in the United States. This law thus super 
sedes, as far as it goes, the Johnson Act 
prohibiting loans to governments in de 
fault on war debts to America. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Keeping A Trained Army 


Sir:—Referring to your article, “Our 
Army of the Future” in the issue of July 
9%: 

No army is decreased in size by the 
ganting of furloughs. Draftees, under the 
promise of Congress as wel. as the Presi- 
dent, are entitled to furloughs at the end 
of a year’s service—furloughs until the 
war starts. If those draftees, as their years 
expire, are organized (and I mean organ- 
ied) into reserve regiments, those regi- 
ments, when called for war service, will be 
tne best regiments in the Army, every man 
with at least a year’s service. Every man 
assigned to his particular squad, company 
and regiment. 

At the end of ten years, the reserve time 
fixed by congressional promise, they should 


protected by the young men who will be 
trained in the meantime. 


at disbanded, but by then we should be 


The National Guard may continue as 
an effective force if it is returned home 
with a definite promise that it will not 
wain be called except for war. Otherwise 
itis ruined. 

Few Reserve Officers will object to con- 
tinued service, and many National Guard 
officers will be glad to go on as Reserve 
Officers. 

The problem of keeping a_ national 
promise, without seriously reducing our 
strength, is not beyond solution. 


San Rafael, Calif. Ben L. Wricut 


Effect of Production Controls 


Sir:—Re what cut in auto output means 
to U.S. industry: 

In your article in issue of July 25, you 
lailed to mention what it means to the 
newspapers of the country, dailies and 
weeklies, and to the advertising agencies, 
tletrotypers, and the printing industry 
in general. 

To thousands ef newspapers it will mean 
the laying off of employes in the adver- 
tising and printing departments. 

Question: Can the defense industry ab- 
%rb the employes of the printing indus- 


oly 9 who may be laid off as the result of 


Mhe reduced business? 

The Office of Production Management 
should look into this phase before pro- 
ceeding too fast on this road. 

Cheney, Kans. Hucu C. GresHam 
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American 


Trade “Embassies” 





WENTY-SEVEN years ago The 

National City Bank of New 
York opened a branch in Buenos Aires — the 
first of 42 Latin-American units and the first 
American national bank to be established in the 
foreign field. This was the most important step 
taken by National City to accumulate knowledge, 
experience, and “know how” in respect to business 


Established 1812 


in Latin America. 


The Americas are daily drawing closer. Our Latin- 
American trade“embassies” are in a unique position 
to serve industry and trade. Standing at the cross- 
roads of commerce, they are staffed by men and 
women who speak the language and are familiar 
with the customs. They know conditions and busi- 
ness requirements in their respective countries. 

Working hand in hand with these “embassies” of 
trade in Latin America is a special group of 
National City officials at Head Office exclusively 
engaged in handling Latin-American relationships. 


They are available for your consultation and 
guidance. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 70 Branches in Greater New York 





























LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA CHILE Caibarien Mexico REPUBLIC OF 
Buenos Aires Santiago Cardenas Mexico City Panama 
Sub-branches Valparaiso Manzanillo ae 

ores . Matanzas . Panama 
Plaza Once COLOMBIA Santiago Peru Colon 
Rosario Bogota _ c ; Lima 
Barranquilla JOMINICAN 

Brazit Medellin Repuslic, 
iets Bouse . Ciudad Trujillo Puerto Rico Urucuay 
Pernambuco CuBa Barahona San Juan v ‘ 
Santos (Agy.) Havana La Vega Arecibo Montevideo 
Sao Paulo Sub-branches Puerto Plata Bay 

Cuatro San Pedro de ae 

Cana Zone Caminos Macoris Caguas —_ 

Balboa Galiano Santiago de los Mayaguez anESUSEA 
Cristobal La Lonja Caballeros Ponce Caracas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 
important city of the world 



































































...and may your fortunes 
never be “‘doon”’ so low that 
the cheer of Teacher’s Scotch 
is beyond your reach. 


Sty 


& 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


Made since 1830 by 
Wn. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., | 











What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT a 


) 1OYYG © Limes, 
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as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN have a defense contract 
modified to provide higher payments if 
the modifications will result in speeded de- 
liveries. The Comptroller General makes 
this ruling in a case involving construc- 
tion contracts at the Panama Canal. 


* * * 


YOU CAN insist upon a bill of particu- 
lars, detailing the charges against you, if 
the Wage-Hour Division proceeds against 
your firm in court, according to a federal 
district court decision. The court holds the 
employer is entitled to know the identity 
of employes allegedly underpaid and the 
dates of their underpayment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain the highest civilian 
priority rating for material orders if you 
are engaged in manufacturing farm ma- 
chinery and equipment, devices to aid 
hearing, or scientific equipment. The Of- 
fice of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply limits deliveries of materials to 
farm machinery plants to 20 per cent 
above amounts used during August, Sep- 
tember and October of 1939 or 1930, 
whichever is higher. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT pay brokerage commis- 
sions to customers’ trade associations, 
when such associations pay dividends to 
their members. Such payments, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission holds, violate the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deliver extra quanti- 
ties of goods, without charge, to some of 
your buyers, when this is not your general 
practice. The Federal Trade Commission 
holds that such deliveries constitute un- 
lawful price discrimination under the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. 
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YOU CANNOT claim an exception 
from Social Security taxes for a relative 
whom you employ in a corporation that 
you control. The Treasury holds that ex- 
emptions granted “family” employes do 
not apply to services performed for a cor- 
poration. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to end your ob- 
ligation to bargain with a union when you 
sign a bargaining contract after negotia- 
tions. The Labor Board rules that, when 
questions arise regarding proper interpre- 
tation of contract terms, the employer has 
a duty to continue bargaining with the 
union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT now increase the 
amount of silk you may be processing in 
your mills. The Priorities Division of the 
Office of Production Management has 
frozen stocks of raw silk because of the 
emergency in the Pacific, and has limited 
processors to present levels of activity. 
Processors unduly handicapped by the 
order may appeal. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, exer- 
cise your right of free speech without re- 
striction when it comes to union matters, 
a federal circuit court of appeals decides. 
The court holds that “the privilege of 
‘free speech’ is not absolute” and that the 
Labor Board has power to determine when 
an employer’s discussion of unions is a 
proper exercise of free speech or an in- 
fringement of the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely discontinue bar- 
gaining negotiations with a union just be- 
cause the union filed charges against you 
with the Labor Board. Such action, the 
Board has held, constitutes refusal to 
bargain, in violation of the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes pay your em- 
ployes a lower hourly rate for the time 
they spend traveling to and from their 
places of employment than you pay them 
for working time. The Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion rules that the Wage-Hour Law does 
not prohibit lower rates for travel time. 
Overtime pay, however, must be based on 
average hourly earnings for ‘the week, 
rather than on the lower rate paid for 
travel time. 
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of business among the countries of 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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22U). M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION of economic warfare is forcing Western Hemisphere more and more to plan 

and act as a trade unit. Freezing of Japanese funds in this country 
is another step toward complete closing of trade channels in North and South 
America against German-Italian-Japanese interests. United States trade, aside 
from shipments to England, largely has become inter-American trade. 


UNITED STATES -is increasing commodity buying in Latin America to pre- 
vent strategic materials from going to Japan. When U. S. export control 
cut shipments from this country, Japan turned to Latin America for larger 
Supplies of metal. Chilean exports of copper to Japan increased sharply 
in the early months of this year. Now the United States is contracting 
for the bulk of Latin America's metal exports. This mode of economic 
warfare was becoming effective before Japan moved into Indo-China. 


APPOINTMENT of an Economic Defense Board, headed by Vice President 
Henry Wallace, indicates the importance the Administration attaches to 
the new trade strategy. Latin-American trade is the main prize at 
stake in attempts to reduce the supplies and economic influence of Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. Mr. Wallace has been an active promoter of the 
Good Neighbor policy, making trips below the Rio Grande to express the 
policy in person. 





UNLESS Latin America follows the United States in freezing Japanese funds 
and applying export controls more widely, Japan still can get cotton, 
wool, food and other commodities in Latin America. But Japanese pur- 
chases in Latin America have amounted to only about $25,000,000 yearly, 
less than 2 per cent of total Latin-American exports. In contrast, 
United States in April and May alone this year took nearly $200,000,000 
in imports from Latin America. Closing of Panama Canal to Japanese 
Shipping hampers Japan's efforts to build trade in South America. 





DECISIONS on priorities for shipment of goods to South and Central America prob- 

ably will be hastened by organization of the Economic Defense Board. 
Latin America, unable to buy in Europe, is clamoring for goods in this market. At 
the same time, growing shortages are threatened in machinery, steel products, 
automobiles and many other kinds of metal-using products. 


EXPORT LICENSES have been granted chiefly on basis of individual merits 

of applicants. But officials have been trying to formulate a broad pro- 
cedure of dividing scarce supplies fifty-fifty with Latin America. As 

a lest resort, rationing for export trade may be tried. 





IN OIL, export authorities hope to get voluntary co-operation from South 
America to curtail use of gasoline, fuel oil, lubricants. Problem is to 


(over) 
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REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN TRENDS-- (Continued) 










get tankers to move the oil south. Fuel is more immediate problem than 
question of export priorities for automobiles and other goods destined | 
to be curtailed in output here. Z 











































SHIPS are being diverted to Latin-American routes to handle the growing volume of 
inter-American trade. Example of efforts to answer the cry for more ships 
in the South American run is the assignmment of nine U. S. vessels, taken from 
coastwise trade, to carry coal from Hampton Roads to Brazil, Uruguay and Argen- 4 
tina. They will bring back wool, metals and other materials for defense needs. 


MARITIME OFFICIALS estimate about 1,000,000 tons of U. S. shipping is in 
Latin-American trade now compared wiith about 873,000 at the start of this 





year. A number of big, fast ships able to outrun submarines have been Ne 
diverted to North Atlantic runs. But smaller, slower ships have been lengt! 
routed into Latin-American trade. one 
Ss 
7 
HOWEVER, complaint is that more ships will be needed to keep abreast of Rr 
rising trend of hemisphere trade. Fear that shipping will become scarcer follow 
in coming months has motivated forward buying of goods here for export. 
Remaining is a large gap left by withdrawal of foreign ships from Latin- a 
J 


American routes. 





quit i 
INCREASING demand for goods in this market from Latin America is illustrated ir — 
latest foreign trade returns. May exports to Latin America totaled lots e: 
$85,000,000, highest monthly figure of the war period. Outstanding gains in six hu 
shipments to Brazil, Argentina and other countries follow the growth of United -: 
States buying of raw materials in Latin America. 
HIGHER PRICES for coffee, sugar, wool and some metals have contributed 
to the greater flow of dollar exchange into Latin-American hands. Coffee 
’ prices have increased sharply in the last year, aiding buying power of - 
: e al 
such countries as Brazil and Colombia. Coffee ranks first as a source period 
of dollar exchange for Latin America. 
HE CO 
BUT U. S. POLICY of preventing wartime inflation of living costs by con- ’ 


trolling prices may limit rise in prices of imported commodities, too. Sy 
United States has increased import quotas on sugar four times in the last De: 
year or so as a check on higher sugar prices. OPACS has frowned on ef- ‘a 
forts to use coffee quotas as a lever to jump prices. Ae 











HEMISPHERE sources of tropi.al products and metals will be sought more intensive- tid 
ly under threat of Japanese moves toward the rubber, tin, oil and so the 
other riches of Netherlands Indies and Malaya. Farm officials are looking for Well 
new Latin-American sources of rubber and quinine as a long-range program. oly 
Amy 
4 SCARCITY OF SHIPPING in itself forces greater United States dependence a) 
1 upon hemisphere supplies. Cuba will get much of the extra outlet for ; 
hemisphere sugar resulting from unfilled quotas from more distant suyplies 
in Hawaii and the Philippines. “ 
My 
; CANADA'S great metal resources are being developed to offsct losses of im- — 
] ported supplies of strategic materials and threats to future supply. my me 
Canada will turn out more tungsten, now obtained chiefly from China. help, ’ 
. Canada also is aiming for larger output of manganese, mercury, magne- a chan 
. Sium, nickel and aluminum--all in demand for defense industry. The & Ever 
hemisphere is well on the way toward self-sufficiency in metals. oo. 
on tho; 
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News item: Before Congress is a bill proposing that the 
length of time for compulsory training under the draft be 
extended beyond the one-year period required at present. In 
strenuous opposition to the proposal is Senator Cycler. 

(We are indebted to the charwoman who empties Senator 
Cycler’s wastepaper baskets for bringing to our attention the 
following letters.) 


Deer Mister Seniter, 
This here Army sure is a fine thing so why do we have to 
quit if we want to stay at least I do on account of if they 
let me out after a year I'll haf to go back to Minny thats my 
wife and if you knew Minny you know life in the Army is 
lots easier than having to lissen to that old battleaxe. Gimme 
six hunnerd sargints any day. Take it from me and let them 
keep me here as long as they can cause it’s like I say Minny 
aint no bowl of cherrys. Hoping you are the same, 
yrs, 

Pvt. Wilbur J. Toddle 

Fort Pill, Ia. 





Dear Senator: 
I am astonished to learn that you object to extending our 
period of service in the Army. If you are successful, then 
I’m sunk! 
"THECOLLECTION AGENTS STAYED RIGHT You see there was 

? that little matter of the 
sat Pl \ last four installments 
on the livingroom rug, 
and they have been put- 
ting collection agents on 
='s= my tail for months. 

That is, they did until 
I got in the Army. Now they can’t collect from me, but they 
stayed right with me, a couple of them, and volunteered just 
so they wouldn’t lose sight of me. 
Well, we’ve taken to having friendly little games of poker 
dice, these collectioners and I, and if you let us stay in the 
Army indefinitely I'll be able to pay for the darn rug and skin 
these jokers at the same time. 
Ain’t America wonderful? 
Pvt. McCheever Loophole 
Fort Nix, Fla. 









My Dear Senator: 

You can’t do this to me . . . I have my figure to consider. 
All my life I have been puny and underdeveloped. I spent all 
my money on dumbbells and pedal exercisers, but they didn’t 
help. Then I was drafted and immediately I began to notice 
a change. 

Every time I lifted a rifle I could see another little muscle 
begin to bulge. I even started calling “Yoo-hoo” in my sleep, 
80 welcome was the chance to hike. My leg muscles just thrived 
mn those long hikes over the countryside. When I sat down to 
play at the canteen people would laugh and say, “Doesn’t 
Wilbur bulge in the funniest places!” But, of course, dear 
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Barrack-Room Bellows 
or—What Do | Care How Long | Have to Sit in the Draft? 


Senator, they didn’t know anything about muscle development. 

Everything was going along all right until I read where you 
wanted me to go home. That would be a calamity. You see, 
believing I was going to stay a long time, I concentrated on 
developing the muscles on my right side. That side is fine. . . 
everything bulges . . . but only on that side. On my left side 
I am still puny and underdeveloped! And that’s why I can’t 
go home, dear Senator. As I mentioned above—I have my 
figure to consider. 

Pvt. Half-and-Half Flabbington 
Fort Muscle Shoals, La. 





Hey, you! 

This is no way to treat a poor guy that’s never had a break 
in his life until he got in the Army. Whaddya mean, you want 
them to let us out of 
the Army in a year? 
What are ya—a jerk? 

Well if you ain't, 
that’s what I am—or 
rather that’s what I 
was. Yes-sir, nothing 
but a measley soda 
jerker in Plopville, Pa., 
and then comes the Army! Say you know I went back on 
leave last week, in my Army get-up and all, and say did I ever 
have that soda saloon bowing down to me! That place didn’t 
have a gal‘in it that wasn’t crazy to go dancing with me over 
at Al’s Place. Even Murtle, yessir,even Murtle sat up and took 
notice, and I was so goshdarned proud of myself I couldn’t 
see straight. 

Well sir, I don’t propose to be seeing any straighter for a 
long time, see? You put this opposition through and I will 
come down there and make a banana split outa that head 
of yours. 

And don’t think I won’t. 

Yours for no quick action at all, 
Pvt. Henry O. Flermphauser 
Ft. Sox, Ky. 











(Our friend the charwoman also turned up the following 
item, on a scrap of paper half burned and evidently hurled 
violently into the Senator's fireplace.) 

re we see by the papers that Secretary Stimson said he 
was sorry about the postcards which you didnt send to some 
soldiers who didnt get them and what he meant to say was 
that even if you didnt send those postcards it was wrong 
because even now some of us guys would like to have some 

postcards for our scrap 
“WISH | HAD books or fighting books 

ANOTHER as you might call them 
POSTCARD’ if you can get the joke 
which is sadder than 
you think. 

Sincerely, 

Sooveneer Joe 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN—ALIQUIPPA 
22 Miles from the Golden Tri- 
angle — 12,300 Production Em- 
ployes Earn $500,000 Per Week. 


Basic steel plants a- Wha 
ALLEGHENY LUDLUM—BRACKENRIDGE indi- : 
24 Miles from the Golden Triangle—7,500 on map. ‘ 


; 5 A t - of 
Production Employes Earn $300 ,000 Per Week. oan” Py &-« | ind 


not illustrated, 








CARNEGIE-ILLINOGIS—IRVIN WORKS—MIFFLIN TOWNSHIP WATIONAL SUPPLY CO.—SPANG CHALFANT DIV.—AMBRID 
12 Miles from the Golden Triangle — 4,000 18 Miles from the Golden Tria ngle—2,000 
Production Employes Earn $155,000 Per Week. Production Employes Earn $100 ,000 Per Week. ONE 
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WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—WEIRTON, W. VA. JONES & LAUGHLIN—PITTSBURGH, S. S. 
39 Miles from the Golden Triangle—12,000 $ Miles from the Golden Triangle—12,500 
Employes Earn $500,000 Per Week. Production Employes Earn $525,000 Per Week. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS—HOMESTEAD NATIONAL TUBE CO.—McKEESPORT BABCOCK & WILCOX—BEAVER FALLS 
8 Miles from Golden Triangle— 11 Miles from Golden Triangle— 31 Miles from Golden Triangle~ 
13,000 Production Employes Earn 10,000 Production Employes Earn 2,500 Production Employes Earn 
$490, 000 Per Week. $385, 000 Per Week. $100,000 Per Week. 


‘ALL oF THIS MAR 


139,000 PRODUCTION EMPLOYES IN 36 BASIC © e 
STEEL PLANTS EARN $5,351,000 PER WEEK! 


What an amazing figure—and what an amazing mar- However, unlike other metropolitan centers where manu- 
ket! Think of it! Just this ONE branch of this ONE facturing is concentrated in the central cities, 81°, of 
Industry alone has a payroll of OVER FIVE MILLION these workers—81%/, of this payroll—is located outside 
DOLLARS PER WEEK! of Pittsburgh out in the 184 Suburbs—out where the 
Big Boom is! 

And how these folks are spending! Just listen to these 
figures: New Car Registrations have zoomed 39%, for What do YOU hear from Pittsburgh? Are you selling 
the first five months of 1941—Home Appliances have the central city, but neglecting the 184 Booming 
soared 35°/,—Department Stores have increased 14%, Suburbs? You needn't, you know! For the Post-Gazette 
—All Stores are UP 12.5°%,—and even Food, the most can send them ‘round the corner in their own home 
stable commodity of all, is UP 8%! towns, or bring them in to Pittsburgh to buy! 


Sell Pittsburgh, of course! The Post-Gazette can do it! But now, as 
never before, you'll want to sell the 184 Booming Suburbs! The 
Post-Gazette is the ONLY Daily Pittsburgh Newspaper 
which can do that, too! And at no added cost! 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


OF AMERICA’S GREAT MARKETS ———ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT NEWSPAPERS! 
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Price-Control Difficulties . . . More Estate and Gift 
Taxes? . . . Harry Hopkins’s Role in World Politics 


Harry Hopkins, in London and Mos- 
cow, is dealing with matters involving 
delicate political relationships as well 
as matters of supply. 


x * * 


Some important officials in Washing- 
ton are wondering if something Mr. 
Hopkins told him caused England’s 
Prime Minister Churchill to say that 
U.S. was “very near the verge of war.” 


x * * 


President Roosevelt is letting it be 
known through diplomatic channels 
that he remains desirous of avoiding 
a war for this country in the Pacific. 


x *k * 


Japanese banking and industrial lead- 
ers gave assurances to industrial and 
banking groups in this country of 
their ability to restrain Japan’s mili- 
tary and naval forces—an ability that 
isn’t being demonstrated just now. 


x *k * 


Highest Government defense officials 
are not able to answer questions about 
raw material supplies and armament 
demands that must be answered to 
enable industry to do its planning. 


xk 


Mr. Roosevelt is beginning to issue 
orders direct from the White House to 
defense agencies to get certain jobs 
under way ina hurry. Defense officials 
are not always self-starters. 


xk 


Army experts who once thought the 
Philippine Islands could not be de- 
fended successfully now are changing 
their opinion in the light of the de- 
velopment of the airplane. Japan’s 
planes are no match for American- 
made planes and her air industry is 
able to turn out only about 250 a 
month. 


x «wk 


The number of U.S. Army-trained 
“instructors” who are volunteering for 
service in the Chinese air force is be- 
ginning to reach appreciable propor- 


40 


tions. The Chinese today are without 
air protection for their capital. 


xk * 


Leon Henderson isn’t trying to hide 
his belief that any attempt to control 
prices, if the volume of income isn’t 
adequately controlled through taxes, 
is a superhuman task. 


xk * 


The U.S. convoy that takes supply 
and troop ships to Iceland still isn’t 
proving the final answer to the prob- 
lem of shipping protection in the At- 
lantic. Although ship sinkings are on 
the decline, they are continuing in 
large volume. 


x kk 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau is not 
to give up in his effort to get sharp 
increases in estate and gift taxes and 
to make more uniform the excess 
profits tax on corporations. 


= * @ 


Federal Power Commission’s five-year 
plan for expansion of power-generat- 
ing capacity in order to meet defense 
needs is an elaboration of a report 
originally submitted to the President 
in September, 1939, but never made 
public. 


xk * 


Rexford Guy Tugwell was chosen as 
governor of Puerto Rico by President 
Roosevelt because of his special un- 
derstanding of social problems and 
land questions on the island. There 
have been reports of Nazi attempts to 
foment a revolution over these ques- 
tions. 


x*k 


Acting Secretary of State Welles pur- 
posely appealed to the nationalistic 
pride of Latin-American peoples when 
he denounced Nazi attempts to in- 
fringe an their sovereignty. 


x*k 


Officials of this Government are be- 
ginning to wonder how much influence 
the Soviet Government will have at 


the peace table in the event that 
Red Army succeeds in holding off f 
Germans. 


xk 


The mayoralty campaign in M 
York this year and the campaign 
governor of New York to follow 
year are regarded as having an 
portant bearing on the national poli 
cal picture in 1944. The political fg 
tunes of Mayor F. H. La Guardj 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewe 
and Wendell L. Willkie will be vital 
affected. 


xk *k * 
President Roosevelt refuses to ansy 
questions as to whether the Germ 
threat or the Japanese threat is me 
serious, feeling that he would tip} 
hand to the Axis if he did so. 


xk * 


White House view was that the Jap 


anese might have bombed a U. S. gun 
boat just to discover whether t 
United States really would be ha 
boiled. That accounted for quick # 
tion to demand a settlement. 


x * 


Labor leaders had more influence th 
farm leaders in drafting the price ca 
trol bill, with labor getting freedon 
from any control over wages whil 
farmers were faced with a “parity 
price” limit. 

x *k * 


Appointment of Vice President Ws 
lace by President Roosevelt to hea 
the new Economic Defense Board 
vives talk that Mr. Wallace is to 
an “assistant President.” 


x k * 


Some Republicans in Congress wh 
have been voting for all defense 4 
propriations are hinting that they m 
oppose further Administration 
quests for defense billions. 


x * tk 


Centralization of Government put 
chases—now widely scattered—is 
garded as a strong possibility. 
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